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Going Ahead Now 


HREE of the foremost newspaper publishers in 
America are demonstrating their faith in the busi- 


ness outlook by going ahead with the building of vast 
| structures. Adolph S. Ochs announces that his New York 
| Times is to erect a duplicate of the present Times Annex. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, of Saturday Evening Post and Ladies’ 
Home Journal fame, has developed the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger so successfully that he is to build a home for it which 
will rival the present palatial home of his periodicals. An 
enormous building block in the heart of New York has been 
purchased by William Randolph Hearst as a site for a 
mammoth publishing house. R. H. Macy & Company are 
proceeding with a gigantic addition to their present depart- 
| ment store in New York, while not long ago Joseph Horne & 
Company of Pittsburgh announced plans for a huge addition 
i to their large store. Bethlehem Steel is spending $25,000,000 
| on additions. With such examples before us, should you and 
| I surrender ourselves to pessimism? 


Some Rattling Good Ford Stories 


Who Will Pay for Wasteful Price Wars? 
Mexico—Economic Eldorado 
Why Canada Pays Premium for U. S. Funds 


Will Business in 1922 Parallel 1818? 
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BOOKS on 


SELLING and ADVERTISING 


These are second hand books in good condition 
at greatly reduced prices, and in most cases 
only one or two copies are in stock—order NOW 


SIGNS, TICKETS AND POST- 
ERS —Hasluck— pub. at 75 
Wiis. <sin cdduceaicee.s co oulen 50c pp 


NEWS ADS AND SALES—Op- 
dycke—pub. $1.60 ......$1.00 pp 
LETTERS THAT MAKE GOOD 
—Poole & Buzaell—out of 
print 
HOW TO SELL MORE GOODS 
—Barrett—pub. at $1.25 75e pp 
PRACTICAL PUBLICITY—De- 
weese—pub. $2.75 
THE EMPIRE OF BUSINESS— 
Andrew Carnegie—out of print, 
$4.00 pp 
SCIENTIFIC SALES MANAGE- 
MENT—Hoyt—pub. $2.50, 
$1.35 pp 
HUMAN NATURE IN BUSI- 
NESS—Kelly—pub. $1.90, 
$1.00 pp 
GOOD WILL, TRADE MARKS 
AND UNFAIR TRADING— 
Rogers—$2.50 
PRACTICAL SALESMANSHIP 
Fowler—$1.50 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING— 
MacDonald 


ADVERTISING—SELLING THE 
CONSUMER — Mahin — pub. 


ADVERTISING—Tipper & Hotch- 
kiss—pub. $3.00 
ADVERTISING BY MOTION 
= — Dench — pub. 
$1. 


NEW dcameisanag Tipper—pub. 
$2.00 $1.40 pp 

ADVERTISING AS A_ BUSI- 
NESS FORCE—Cherington— 
pub. $2.50 

ADVERTISING AND SELLING 
PRACTICE—Opdycke.$1.10 pp 


ADVERTISING—Kaster-La Salle 
—pub. at $3.00 


A SHORT COURSE IN ADVER- 
TISING — Osborn — pub. at 


700 LESSONS IN BUSINESS— 
pub. at $2.00 








Even if you do not buy send for 
FREE catalogue list 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 


140 Greenwich St. New York, N. Y. 





“BEST REPORT I’VE EVER SEEN” 


That’e the way an imwestor desoribed 
Forbes Financial Research Report 


THE TEXAS COMPANY’S STOCK 


NO WONDER! It contains a complete digest of ALL 
on THE FACTS essential to a thoroughly 
intelligent and —_ judgment of the INTRINSIO (investment) 


value of the shares 

PLUS! A wealth of ORIGINAL imformution, statistics and 
m—"analytical comment, which will give you a definite 

and conclusive Flee of the SPECULATIVE possibilities. 


There is, for example, exclusive information on such vital topics as 
the Texas Company’ s— 
HIDDEN ASSETS AND EARNINGS 
PROBABLE VALUE OF FUTURE “RIGHTS” 
POSSIBILITIES OF SULPHUR PROPERTIES 
ASSOCIATION WITH STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA 


DEVELOPMENT OF VAST SOUTH AMERICAN OIL PROPERTIES 
PROFITS FROM CRUDE OIL, GASOLINE, LUBRICATING OIL, 
FOREIGN MARKETING, MEXICAN OPERATIONS, ETC., ETC. 
Let us send you a full description of this important report, together 


with a reprint of our adjusted price chart—something of unique value 
to present and prospective stockholders. 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 























FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me Free Price Chart showing the market movements of 
Texas Co. stock from 1914 to date, together with full particulars about your report 
on the company. 
Yours’ truly, 

















“SOUND INVESTING” 


A 875-Page Book by Paul Clay 


Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


The Best Safeguard of Your Investments— 


Reliable Financial Information such as 


you find in this book 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
se of This Book: Section III: The Personal Side of Invest- 
—_ Xxx: Lnvstnent for Stock and Bend 


XXXL Investments fer Banks, Trust 
Companies and Insurance Com- 
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In Cash Prizes for Answers to the Question 


Which Business Books have 
helped you most, and how? 


Everybody is invited to write, whether a Forbes 
subscriber or not. Contest closes 22d, 
1922, but send in your articles right away. 


For the best replies we will award the following 
CASH PRIZES 

















This contest is open to all—Con- 
testants may or may not be sub- 
scribers to FORBES. By best 
reply we do not merely mean best 
from a standpoint of grammatical 
construction but best in human 
interest and practical usefulness— 
telling about your experience with 
business books and showing what 
you have accomplished as a result 
of your reading. 


We reserve the right to publish 
any of the letters submitted, and 
plan to begin printing some of 
them in advance of the awarcing 
of the prizes, which will be an- 
nounced in the April 15th issue of 
this magazine. Contest closes 
March 22, 1922. All letters must 
be in our New York offices on 
or before that date. Allow for 
mail delays; don’t put off writing. 


Address Contest Editor 
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The Work of 
The Stock Exchange 





y “Buying on Margin” and 
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“Selling Shart” 


Here is a clear and detailed explanation 
of how and why securities are bought on 
margin and sold short. 


With specific examples Mr. Meeker 
shows the methods carried out, the pos- 
sibilities of profits, and the risks incurred 
by all concerned. He points out the re- 
sponsibility of the broker, the function of 
the “loan crowd,” the efforts of the Ex- 
change to prevent “corners,” and the ef- 
fect of speculative selling and buying on 


security values and prices. The influence 
of these speculative operations on the 
financial system of our country is of 
genuine importance to every business 
man and investor. Accurately and with- 
out bias the author shows you their 
full significance. 


Executing Orders to Buy or Sell 


Just what happens when you give your 
order to buy or sell? Mr. Meeker portrays 
vividly for you the swift-moving execu- 
tion of an order, step by step, from: the 
time it leaves the customer’s hands till 
it is recorded by ticker in every section 
of the country. The taking of the order, 
its transmission to the floor broker, bid- 
ding in the “Crowd,” reporting the sale— 
these operations, all of vital interest to 
you, are shown with detailed examples of 
typical stock exchange transactions. Read 
this new book and know exactly how 
your broker buys or sells for you. 





How Securities Are 
Distributed 


Every man handling investments, and 
every officer of a concern which has, or 
expects to have, outstanding obligations, 
must have the clear understanding of the 
distribution of securities, which is offere® 
in this book. Mr. Meeker points out the 
successive stages through which secur- 
ities are distributed. He traces them from 
their first issuance until at last they are 
Placed in the investor’s deposit box. He 


.shows in full detail how issues are floated, 


explains the services of the underwriter, 
and gives the requirements for listing 
securities on the Exchange. 


The Bond Market and Its 
Activities 
The service of the Bond Department of 
The New York Stock Exhange in provid- 
ing av larket for the ready sale of govern- 
ment, foreign and corporation bonds is 


given careful consideration in this new 
volume. You will find in it a true picture 
of transactions that take place in handling 
bonds on the Exchange. The advantages 
of the cserent classes of bonds—such as 


debenture Ss, 


gs convertibles and mortgages— 
and the 


conditions that determine their 
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FORBES 


The First Authoritative and Up-to-date 


Description of All Phases of 





By J. Edward Meeker, 
Economist to New York Stock Exchange 


Here is a vitally important new work which offers you 
for the first time, in complete detail and with com- 
petent authority, an explanation of the operation of 
the Stock Exchange and its place in American business 
and finance. 


Every investor or financial executive, every banker or 
broker, every man with financial interests of any kind 
must, ‘for his own interests, understand how the 
transactions on the Exchange are woven into the 
financial system of the country and influence directly 
the nation’s business. You can get a thorough under- 
standing from this new work. 


A Wealth or Detailed Information 
Never Before Presented 


The author is a practical economist whose intimate knowledge 
of his subject enables him to offer with many illustrations, a 
wealth of information that has never before been available. 
Such important operations as the Odd Lot Business and the 
work of the Bond Department are scarcely mentioned in any 
previous: work. The first complete survey ever published of 
the functions of the Day Clearing Branch is to be found in 
Chapters X and XI. 


This new volume traces the rise of the New York Stock Exchange 
from Colonial times and shows the part it has played in the develop- 
ment of our country in the last century. The functions and operations 
of the Exchange are described and explained so simply and clearly that 
every man who reads the volume will have a much deeper under- 
standing of the financial system of our country and how the New 
York Stock Exchange performs its economic services. 


By An Economist Intimate with Exchange Methods — 


The author, J. Edward Meeker, has spent two years making a de- 
tailed study of every department of the New York Stock \Exchange. 
As economist to the Exchange he has been able to see every operation 
in its true relation to the whole. He has had a broad opportunity to 
judge the economic service that the Stock Exchange renders to the 
business world. This volume offers you the results of the author’s 
intimate investigation. 


See this Important Book—Send the Form Below 


“The Work of the Stock Exchange” —$5.00—or return it. Send for your copy 
has just come off the press. If you will now. 
send the coupon below with your name Foreign orders or those from the U. 
and address we will be glad to send you 8S. possessions must be accompanied by 














P Governing the Stock may, 


and Protecting Investors 


The noisy confusion on the floor of the 
Exchange during an active day gives lit- 
tle suggestion to the visitor of its strict 
government and the watchful enforcement 
of its rules. Mr. Meeker gives you an 
inside view of the whole organization. In 
“The Work of the Stock Exchange,” you 
will get a clear understanding of its meth- 
ods and government and administration. 
The strict rulings of the Exchange to pro- 
tect the clients of its brokers, the invio- 
lability of contracts made on the Ex- 
change floor, the Exchange’s active war 
against bucket shops—these are only a 
few of the many rarely understood ques- 
tions which will make you want to read 
this important book. 





Explains the Market for Security 
Collateral Loans 


One of the most important sections 
of this new book goes deeply into the 
discussions of loans secured by collateral. 
The value of time and call loans to the 
investor, the outlet they afford to bank- 
ers for surplus funds, the desirability of 
various securities as collateral, the factors 
of supply and demand—these are only a 
few of the vital points that are covered 
in Chapter VIII. Every banker, every 
investor and every business man should 
have a clear conception of the economic 
services performed for American business 
by the Security Collateral Loan Market— 
Read “The Work of the Stock Exchange.” 





The Night and Day Clearance 
Branches and the Clearance of 


Loans 

The only complete and up-to-date ac- 
count in existence of the Stock Exchange 
Clearing System is given in great detail 
in this work. Mr. Meeker covers thor- 
oughly the night clearing branch in 
Chapter IX. He devotes Chapters X and 
XI to the first complete description ever 
published of the Day Clearing Branch, and 
the different functions that enter into the 
clearance of loans, These operations are 
among the many important phases of the 
work of the Stock Exchange with which 
you rarely come in contact but of which 
you should have a thorough understanding. 
The author, as the economist of the New 
York Stock Exchange, offers you much 
first hand information that never before 
has been available. Don’t fail to read his 
ook. ; 





The Stock Exchange and 


American Business 

Is the Stock Exchange merely a specu- 
lative market, or does it render far- 
reaching service to all classes? What are 
the advantages it offers the business man? 
How is it of service to the manufacturer, 
the banker, the inventor, the investor, 
the farmer, the laboring man? You will 
find the answers to these important ques- 
tions in Mr. Meeker’s new volume. Every 
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“Used Six Years—No Repairs’ 


HER=’s a Hodgson Portable House that 


makes an ideal country home, seaside or 
mountain cottage. Two unskilled men can erect 
it in two days. 


Such Hodgson Homes stand for ten or fifteen 
years without needing repairs. This is the result 
of finest materials put together by expert work- 
men. A Hodgson pet house or poultry house, or 
portable garage is planned and constructed just 
as carefully as the larger buildings. 























Our illustrated catalog shows every type and 
size of Hodgson Portable Houses and their many 
uses. We should be glad to send one to you at 
our expense. Hodgson Houses are used for sea- 
gpa side and mountain cottages, bungalows, garages, 








} are playhouses, poultry and pet houses, offices, 
- schools, gymnasiums, and innumerable other 
purposes. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


Room 276, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


20c the copy. $4.00 the year. Extra {frm tie 
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_— New York Trust Company offers 
to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special: conveniences are offered to those cn- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
} opportunities. 








Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,500,000 


100 BROADWAY 








57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 
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Keep Four Silver Dollars 
in Your Pocket 


and at the end of the year you will still have just four dollars, or a 
hole in your pocket. 

Put four dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 time-saving, 
business-informing, thought-stimulating, work-inspiring numbers) 
and before the end of the year you may gain ONE BUSINESS 
IDEA from a single issue that will multiply your $4 investment a 
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People Throughout the .Country Is Sensible. 


HE worst brake on business recovery has 
T been agriculture. That brake is relaxing 

most gratifyingly. Wheat has gained one- 
third in value, corn one-quarter, hogs and sheep a 
substantial amount, while cattle and wool and 
other products of the farm are also doing better. 
Cotton, too, has been acting more encouragingly. 

This strengthens incalculably the foundations 
for the development of more satisfactory, more 
active business as we enter Spring. 

Other significant developments have not been 
lacking. ‘Lhey have been numerous enough and 
important enough to strengthen confidence in early 
improvement in general conditions. 

Indications multiply that economy and retrench- 
ment were carried to extremes following the col- 
lapse of the war boom, and that wider buying of 
goods cannot be much longer delayed. In this 
country periods of under-consumption and under- 
buying never last long. During the last eighteen 
months contraction has been carried as far as ex- 
pansion was carried before then. The next move- 
ment cannot fail to be forward. There are, in- 
deed, various indications that this movement is al- 
ready under way. 

Buyers have been visiting New York in record- 
breaking number. 

The increase in railway traffic reported during 
recent weeks, following a period of drastic’shrink- 
age, is very impressive. That this trend will 
continue is almost certain. 

The iron and steel industry feels that it has 
passed the low point of production and that at 
least a moderate increase in demand is assured. 
Railroad purchasing promises to expand appre- 
ciably, provided rate and wage questions are not 
badly bungled by the regulatory bodies. Atchi- 
son’s action in providing a very large sum for 
improvements and extensions is likely to prove 
the forerunner of similar action by other roads, 
especially as it is becoming more feasible for rail- 
ways to raise funds on reasonable terms. 


Another Period of Inflation? 


Unemployment is reported as decreasing rather 
than increasing at most points. If this be the 
condition during mid-Winter days, is it not logical 
to look for much mere pronounced improvement 
when Spring activities set in? 

Facts are given elsewhere in this issue regard- 

ing the launching of ambitious plans by various 
concerns directed by men of recognized acumen 
in analyzing the business outlook. The lowering 
of building costs and the growing plentifulness 
of money at moderate rates should broaden build- 
ing activities alike for business and housing pur- 
poses, 
_ The urge to find employment for idle funds 
1S a consideration of great moment. Surplus 
bank reserves are again on the increase; the im- 
portation of gold continues; Wall Street money 
rates have weakened under the pressure of super- 
abundant supplies; the reduction in the Bank of 
England’s discount rate probably foreshadows 
similar action here; and the advance in securities, 
combined with the ready absorption of new offer- 
ings, is making it possible to lower the interest 
rates on new issues. 

Some profess to be alarmed over the danger 
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The Worst Brake on Business Relaxes; 


Why Recovery in Spring Is Expected 


Important Fundamental Developments Are Very Encouraging and Attitude of 


By B. C. Forbes 


of another inflationary movement. They particu- 
larly emphasize our unprecedented stock of gold 
—it is now $3,680,882,401—and declare that in- 
flation is inevitable. Do not become disturbed 
over any such prospect, at this stage. Bankers 
have had their fingers so badly burned by foster- 
ing imprudent inflation that they are little disposed 
to resume such tactics. They are likely to exer- 
cise due caution and care in releasing funds. 
The probabilities are that they will take part in 
a good deal of foreign financing. Such financing 
will react favorably upon our foreign trade. 
Trustworthy domestic borrowers can count upon 
being able to obtain adequate accommodation ; and 
this, too, cannot but quicken business recovery. 
Healthful business recovery, indeed, is much more 
likely than unwise inflation. 


Shrinkage in Foreign Trade 


The steady shrinkage in our foreign trade is 
exciting much comment among those who do not 
think or look far ahead. Our foreign trade is 
following exactly the lines to have been expected. 
Our monthly export balances are now down to 
pre-war figures. In view of America’s trans- 
formation from a debtor to a creditor nation on a 
vast scale, we must be prepared for increased ship- 
ments of foreign goods to this country. The 
natural course would be for our raw materials 
and commodities to expand and for our imports 
of finished goods to increase, especially—as we 
become more prosperous—goods of the luxury 
and semi-luxury class. The rich enjoy things the 
poor cannot afford. America is now rich, and 
will doubtless indulge in the things that appeal to 
the rich. Provided prudence is exercised by 
other countries in working industriously to recoup 
their war losses, the international trade equili- 
brium will gradually be restored. 

I have lately been traveling quite a little away 
from Wall Street canyons and I am impressed 
with the sensible attitude of nearly all those I 
talked with. The almost universal disposition is 
to cease whining over hardships and losses of the 
last two years, and to face the future with con- 
fidence, buttressed by hard work and by readiness 
to accept smaller profits. People everywhere are 
getting back to sanity, to moderation, and to in- 
dustriousness. 

In the highest financial circles the three de- 
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Views of Leaders. 


velopments which have produced the most satis- 
faction have been the remarkable strength main- 
tained by the leading exchanges, the continued 
buoyancy of the security markets, and President 
Harding’s stand on the proposed bonus to ex- 
soldiers. On the other hand, hopes formerly 
centered in the Genoa conference have been dis- 
appointed. 

Of course, there are still weak points in the 
situation, both at home and abroad; there are still 
uncertainties ; depressing annual reports continue 
to appear. Those pessimistically inclined can find 
lots to harp upon. 

Yet the large fact is that things, on the whole, 
are moving, if slowly, in the right direction, and 
that there is far more warrant for optimistic 
sentiment and action than for despair. 





Views of Leaders 


Higher prices of practically all commodities 
within the coming year are predicted by William 
Maxwell, first vice-president of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc. “The stage is set for a secondary 
period of inflation,” says Mr. Maxwell. “I don’t 
think it is a good thing but it is seemingly in- 
evitable and the plans of business men should 
take it into account. There are numerous law-, 
makers who are frankly striving to bring about 
temporary inflation by appropriating public 
money for public improvements. A bonus prob- 
ably will be voted to the soldiers by Congress, 
but, irrespective of this, huge sums reaching per- 
haps close to $2,000,000,000, are likely to be 
authorized in 1922 by states and municipalities 
as extraordinary expenditures on public works.” 

Julius H. Barnes, in an interview on general 
conditions, says it is time to cease talking pessi- 
mistically and telling the farmer he is bankrupt, 
whereas the price of wheat has advanced 25 per 
cent., oats 30 per cent., hogs 35 per cent., and 
sheep have almost doubled in price. 

J. Ogden Armour expressed the opinion that 
the worst has been seen, and he believes that grain 
prices are to go higher, especially corn, and that 
this is no time to sell either grains or stocks. He 
is optimistic on general business. 

The improved purchasing power of the farmer 


(Continued on page 362) 
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Wholesale prices for all commodities 
Dwight P. 
Company, New York, engineers and 
constructors, from data furnished by the 
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On putting on my glasses after an all-night 
train journey, things looked blurred. I started 
to wipe them, and then discovered that one lens 
was missing. As I hadn’t another pair with me 
I had to go without. I 
found that I could see 
quite well at close range, 
but that everything at a 
distance looked misty, 
vague and_ uncertain. 
This thought flashed into my mind: The smash- 
ing of the war boom broke the glasses which 
had been worn by many business men. They 
now need new glasses. They cannot see farther 
than their nose. When they try to look ahead 
everything seems uncertain and ominous. Their 
perspective is wrong. 

Everything indicates that distinctly better con- 
ditions lie a little ahead. 

e 2 * 


THEY 
NEED 
NEW 
GLASSES 


Every honest day’s work is as a stone added to 
your monument. 
> * 6 
A suggestion: Pray more and prey less. 
i. ae 


Putting up a “front” lands many a man through 

the back door. 
a 

. Fame without aim, is a soap-bubble. 
.* ss 

Without faith, how infinitely futile would all 
things be! Having faith, how worthwile do life 
and effort become. 

‘2 * 

On the same day I met two very prominent 
business men at a Southern resort. One is under 
sixty and shattered in health. The other is far 
beyond seventy and the picture of health. The 
contrast caused me to 
make inquiries. The 
IN TIME, younger man told me he 
‘BUSY had been a slave to busi- 
BUSINESS MEN ness all his life—al- 

though he enjoyed it so 
much that he never thought of himself as a slave 
—not until, as if out of a clear sky, an arresting 
hand was laid upon him. He was stopped. His 
whole physical structure broke down. He was 
threatened with a fatal collapse. Now he is rest- 
ing completely, hoping by remaining absolutely in- 
active, to nurse back some measure of health. 

The older man, whose success in business has 
been not less marked, stopped the mad chase in 
time. Years ago he began to indulge in a reason- 
able measure of recreation. He took time to ride 
horses, to play golf, and to enjoy various amuse- 
ments. To-day he feels fit as a fiddle. 

Said the man of shattered health to me: “I 
was a fool. I didn’t realize it at the time. I 
do now. Don’t overdo.” 

Are you among the too-many business slaves 
who need this warning? If so, profit by it—be- 
fore it is too late. 


BE WARNED 


FORBES 
“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


By the Editor 


REP. CARL W. RIDDICK 


We have heard a lot of talk about the agricultural 
bloc, but the only real “dirt farmer” in Congress is 
Representative Carl W. Riddick, of Montana. He 
is the only man in Congress whose primary and only 
business outside of Congress is farming 


The problem of problems in the business game 
to-day is not finance, not labor, not production, 
not even economy or retrenchment, It is selling. 
Book a full measure of orders, and everything 

else can be handled with- 


STRATEGY out grave difficulty. 
THE TRUMP Orders can be likened to 


CARD OF the hare in the famous 
SALESMANSHIP recipe for hare soup: 


“First catch your hare.” 
A man who has made a brilliant success as a 
salesman recently wrote a long letter to a friend 
and this friend has sent the letter to me. 
Perhaps this extract may contain a pointer: 


The master salesman studies human nature even 
more than he studies merchandise. Every “pros- 
pect” is different, yes; yet every “prospect” is a 
human being, and human nature doesn’t change. 
To handle human beings successfully calls for one 
thing more than anything else—more than every- 
thing else combined. This one thing is strategy. 

I never sold a man anything I didn’t think he 
needed for his own good. ‘When I decide that’s 
true, all tricks go to put over the deal. I don’t 
rely upon a man’s sound judgment then to buy 
what I know he needs. I rely upon three things 
and then set out to find which of these three 
is his weakest spot. They are Greed, Vanity, 
Fear. Not admirable—but universally human. 
I figure to get under his skin to them through 
one thing—Imagination. I can seldom reach his 
imagination except through that keystone of magic 
in a real sale—Strategy. Ask any star salesman 
you know to relate to you the greatest sale he 
ever made—not necessarily the biggest order, but 
the sale before which he faced the greatest ob- 
stacles. You will find it always bears the imprint 
on the secret lock—Strategy. 


Be sure you are right, then strategize. 


Henry Ward Beecher, so the story goes, was 
once asked by a young preacher how he could 
make his congregation keep wide awake and at- 
‘entive during his sermons. Beecher replied that 
he always had a man 
watch for sleepers, with 
instructions, as soon as 
he saw anyone start nod- 
ding or dozing, to hasten 
to the pulpit and wake 
up the preacher. Aren’t you and I usually less 
sensible? Would we not be inclined to have the 
watcher wake up, not ourselves, but the fellows 
caught sleeping? In other words, aren’t we dis- 
posed always to blame others? When things go 
wrong in an organization, the president usually 
feels it is necessary for him to shake up his asso- 
ciates. His associates, in turn, usually start kick- 
ing up ructions with those under them. And 
workers, when they are dissatisfied, usually lay 
the blame, not at their own door, but at the door of 
the foreman or the department head or the big 
boss—somebody, anybody, except themselves. 

How about adding this Beecher squib to what 
we always carry around with us in our mind? 


THIS 
FITS 
MOST 
OF US 


* * * 


These spell Failure: 
Fickleness. 
A ffectation. 
Indifference. 
Laziness. 
Uppishness. 
Recklessness. 
Envy. 
a 
After storm, calm. After striving, success. 
+s 4 

Train. 

+ 2” 

Congress decreed that six per cent. was a fair 
return on railway capital. Very well. Isn’t it 
plain as A B C that the railroads cannot, there- 
fore, afford to pay more than six per cent. for 
their capital? To pay 
seven per cent. for capi- 
tal and be able to earn 
only six per cent. would, 
obviously, be a losing 
proposition. And who 
would invest in railway securities under such 
conditions? The net of it all is this: 

Railway credit must be made strong enough to 
enable the railroads to raise funds at six per cent. 
or less. If not, only fools would invest in railway 
securities. No enterprise can go on paying more 
for capital than it can earn on its capital. That's 
what most of our railway systems have been do- 
ing. It can’t last. The business world, the pu)- 
lic, labor must see to it that the railroads are not 
subjected to conditions which would mean their 
breakdown, for if transportation breaks down, s0, 
inevitably, must the whole business structure. 

Business cannot move unless it is moved. 


THE KERNEL 
OF THE 
RAILWAY 
QUESTION 
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“Not a single employee in the whole place be- 
grudges him his position. Every one realizes that 
he got the job because he earned it,” said a worker 
to me in referring to the man who had recently 
been promoted as chief 
active executive of a 


IS THERE i 

JUSTIFICATION very large enterprise. 
FOR THIS Those of us who are 
ATTITUDE? familiar with the careers 


of many men who have 
risen to conspicuous positions know that their 
success was due, not to influence but to intelli- 
gence and industry, not to “pull” but to push, not 
to favoritism but to forcefulness and resourceful- 
ness. Yet the feeling persists among workers that 
promotions most often are won, not by sheer 
worth, but because of some form of favoritism. 
When Whiting Williams worked as a laborer in 
various steel plants, coal mines, factories, etc., he 
discovered that the feeling was widespread, not to 
say universal, that the men holding the big jobs 
got them through “pull,” often through marrying 
into a boss’s family, sometimes through being re- 
lated to a director or to some banker interested 
in the company. You doubtless have encountered 
the same kind of talk. 

Here is a communication received from a Phil- 
adelphian who expresses sentiments which are all 
too prevalent among those who have failed to 
make the headway they imagine their abilities 
should have earned them: 


THE FABLE OF THE PATIENT TOILER 
WHO GOT IT IN THE USUAL PLACE 


Once there was an office employe with a copy- 
book education. He believed it was his duty to learn 
to labor and to wait. He knew that if he made no 
changes and never beefed for more salary but just 
buckled down and put in extra time and pulled for 
the House he would arrive in time. The faithful 
worker wanted to be department manager. The 
hours were short and the salary large and the work 
easy. He plugged on for many moons, keeping his 
eye on that roll-top desk, for the manager was get- 
ting into the has-been division and he knew there 
would be a vacancy. 

At last the House gave the old manager the 
or of retiring and living on whatever he had 
saved. 

“Ah! This is where humble merit gets its re- 
ward,” said the Patient Toiler. “I can see myself 
counting money.” 

That very day the Main Gazooks led into the office 
one of the handsomest tennis players that ever 
worked on a court and introduced him all around as 
the new Department Manager. 

“I shall expect you to tell Archibald all about the 
business,” said the Main Gazooks to the Patient 
Toiler. “You see, he has just graduated from col- 
lege and he doesn’t know a thing about managing 
anything except an airplane, but his father is one of 
our principal stockholders and he is engaged to a 
young woman whose uncle is at the head of the 
trust.” 

“I had been hoping to get this job for myself,” 
said the Faithful Worker faintly. 

“You are so valuable as a subordinate and have 
shown such an aptitude for detail work that it would 
be a shame to waste you on a $10,000 job,” said the 
Main Gazooks. “Besides, you are not equipped; you 
did not go to college; your father is not a stock- 
holder; you are not engaged to a trust. 

Get back to your high stool, and whatever Arch- 
‘ald wants to know, you tell him.” 

loral—One who wishes to be a figure-head 
should not overtrain. 


What is the truth? As near as I can analyze 
the matter, after fairly wide experience and ob- 
servation, it is this: Men who have built up suc- 
cessiul organizations largely through their own 
efforts very often train a son to succeed them. 
Heary Ford’s selection of his son Edsel as presi- 
dent of the Ford company is a conspicuous illus- 
tration. This is feasible where a concern is 
Owned very largely by one man or by a few peo- 
ple. But it is rarely feasible where ownership of 
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DAVID H. KNOTT 


President of the Knott chain of hotels and ex-Sheriti 
of New York County, who has been elected president 
of the Central Mercantile Bank of New York 


a corporation is in the hands of hundreds or 
thousands of stockholders, because these stock- 
holders will not stand for placing management in 
incompetent or mediocre hands, no matter how 
powerful the influence behind such hands. 

In the old days it was the regular thing for 
families like the Goulds to place their own mem- 
bers at the head of railways and other companies 
dominated by them. As competition became 
keener, however, such nepotism became impractic- 
able—look what has happened to every Gould 
property. There are still, unfortunately, quite a 
number of cases where powerful executives have 
advanced sons or nephews or other relatives to 
important positions. I know a few organizations, 
also, where personal friendships have played too 
large a part in determining the selection of men 
for responsible positions. 

Yet, it can be said with absolute confidence that 
for one individual advanced because of favorit- 
ism, ninety-nine are advanced purely on merit. 
Look at our great railroad systems. It is popularly 
—though largely erroneously—imagined that our 
railroads are dominated by a few ultra-powerful 
financiers. Yet how many railroads have as chief 
executives members of wealthy families? With 
only one or two exceptions, our important rail- 
road presidents are men who have risen from the 
ranks. The same rule is general in industry. It 
is general, also, among banks and trust companies 
—although here, too, there are some exceptions. 

If those who brood over the injustice which 
they fancy they and others suffer because of 
favoritism would only apply their minds and their 
efforts to improving their own worth, they would 
get farther and fare better. Weaklings seek ex- 
cuses. Able men seek results. 

* * * 


A high goal unattained is preferable to a low 
goal attained. 
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We can learn more easily from the concrete 
than the abstract. There has come under my no- 
tice an illustration of how the law of economics 
operates. When the war boom started, there was 
abnormal demand for 
employees of all kinds, 
and salaries were greatly 
increased. At that time 
the teaching profession 
was very poorly paid. A 
neighbor of mine, a young teacher, applied for 
and got a position with a New York financial 
institution. She did quite well. By and by, 
however, the salaries of teachers were advanced 
most substantially. Then, when the boom burst, 
financial institutions began to lay off help right 
and left. This young lady’s worth prevented her 
from being dropped, but when bonuses and profit- 
sharing payments dwindled, she figured that she 
would be better off as a teacher. And, so, she 
has returned to teaching. 

Is not this an instance of how we are gradually 
moving back towards normal? Someone sagely 
remarked that the abnormal is not normal and 
that the constant tendency is for things to gravi- 
tate back towards normal. 

Incidentally, it is a mistake to measure the 
present amount of unemployment by the decrease 
in employees from the peak reached during the 
wholly artificial war boom. The very limited 
amount of distress, the remarkable stability of 
our savings bank deposits, and other facts and 
figures indicate that the unemployment figures 
commonly quoted do not give an accurate picture 
of the situation. A lot of persons became “work- 
ers” during the war emergency who had no inten- 
tion of continuing as “workers,” and many of 
these have returned to their former, their normal, 
mode of living. 


FROM TEACHING, 
TO BUSINESS; 
THEN BACK 

TO TEACHING 


* * * 


It’s more honest to waste your own money 
than waste the time your employer pays you for. 
* * * 

Some there be who would like to see the govern- 
ment run every conceivable kind of business. 
Others want the government to attend to its own 
affairs and leave the business world to look after 
business. The following 
incident related in (Sena- 
tor) Capper’s Weekly, is 
a specimen of how gov- 
ernment gentlemen han- 
dled one piece of busi- 
ness: “A couch in the office of a U. S. district 
attorney in a Middle West city was damaged. The 
attorney notified the custodian of the building, 
who was collector of internal revenue. He noti- 
fied the Treasury, who notified the supervising 
architect in Washington, who ordered the cus- 
todian to advertise for bids. 

“The advertising cost $39.50. The bids were 
forwarded to Washington, an award made, the 
contract signed, and the work was done. The cost 
of repairing the couch was $3.94. 

“An inspector was sent to inspect the job. He 
didn’t like it. He got into a row with the con- 
tractor. The chief inspector had to come out. He 
approved the job. Nine months later the contrac- 
tor received Uncle Sam’s check for $3.94. 

“Tt took the Government nearly a year and cost 
at least $500 to spend $3.94 and repair the U. S. 
district attorney’s couch.” 


A DELIGHTFUL 
ILLUSTRATION OF 
GOVERNMENTAL 
EFFICIENCY 
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The ideal is not always possible. Aren’t there 
things you would like to do which you can’t do 
at once? Have you not found that progress 
in certain directions can be made only slowly, 
painfully slowly some- 
times, that goals cannot 


THE IDEAL : 

IS NOT be reached as quickly as 
ALWAYS you would like to reach 
POSSIBLE them. And have you not 


discovered that some 
things are not feasible in this workaday world? 
Read this letter from Edwin Taylor, O-ta-top 
Farm, Edwardsville, Kan.: 


In the year that I have been reading “Forbes” 
it has plainly shown that it is not in sympathy 
with the position of many employers, viz: that 
labor is a commodity to be bought, or let alone, 
according to the requirements of business or 
the strategy of industrial war. But you don’t 
protest enough. Your teachings about the labor 
er do not come up to your understanding 
of it. 

When a railroad or a factory fires a thousand 
men, or ten thousand, because “business is light,” 
“Forbes” can press upon the management a 
question that most people could not ask without 
a rebuff, viz: “How about those workmen you 
have discharged? You have taken from them 
their market for the only thing they have to sell, 
their labor. Your discharged workmen can’t 
transfer themselves, for other concerns are 
economizjng like yourselves and holding back 
on work. And among you, you have got all 
the tools and all the jobs. The alternatives for 
the men thus fired are—the bread-line, starva- 
tion, or the ultimate resort of desperation, 
crime.” 

The hideousness of it, the awful cruelty of it, 
the economic waste of it, the moral deterioration 
that goes with it, the certainty of ultimate retribu- 
tion to the authors and beneficiaries of it, get me 
so that I can only say, Read the story of old 
Foulon! a : ° 
With the spirit of this letter every humanely- 


minded person must agree. But is there not truth 
in the observations that precede the letter? Is 
it practicable for employers to keep on workers 
for whom they haven’t work? Wouldn’t such 
a course bankrupt any business? And, if it did, 
wouldn’t the final result be more disastrous to 
labor than if sound business judgment had been 
exercised in lopping-off employees not absolutely 
needed ? 

Perhaps the asking of a simple question may 
throw an x-ray upon the kernel of this whole 
problem. 

“Mr. Taylor, I take it that you are a farmer. 
If so, can you use—do you use—as many men in 
the frozen months of winter as you use in the 
crop-harvesting season?” 

My understanding always has been that our 
farmers are as guilty as industrial employers 
of engaging workers and then laying them off 
as soon as they are not needed. Why do they 
let such workers go? Is it not because it would 
mean bankruptcy to try to maintain in idleness 
during a great part of the year workers needed 
only a part of the year? 

The same thing applies to a manufacturer or 
other business man. It’s too bad that it is so. 
But it is so. 

* * * 

You pride yourself on how much you know? 

How much are you doing to pass it on to others? 
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Two-Line Editorials 


Hoover's place ts Washington, not 
Philadelphia. The $50,000-a-year sal- 
ary ts not calculated to tempt him. He 
ts not poor. 

* * * 

Full Crew Laws were largely fool- 
crew laws. Thew repeal would help a 
little. 

* * * 

More energy is now needed quite as 

much as more economy. 
* * * 

Our exports and wmports are likely to 
trend towards the  balancing-potnt. 
From an snternational viewpowt, this és 
wholesome. 

* * * 

Dow’t let these bucket-shop revelations 
mislead you into thinking there are no 
honest houses in Wall Street. The 
great majority are. 

* * * 

Less leniency and less coddling of 
prisoners might help to reduce crime. 
* * * 

America’s stock of gold has reached 
a new maximum, $3,680,882,401. Less 
here and more abroad would be healthier 
for all. 

* * * 

Systematic effort has cut down by 
five-sixths the amount of meat spoiled by 
bruises to cattle during shipment to the 
stock yards. A pointer for many én- 
dustrials. 

x * * 

Co-operation that includes the public 
ts little likely to be adjudged illegal. 
The other kind ought to be. 

* * * 

Anent the threatened April 1 coal 
strike: What's expected doesn’t al- 
ways happen. 

* * * 

The Canadian dollar és now worth 

96% cents here. That should help 


across-the-border trade. 
* * * 


The “agricultural” bloc is composed / 


of: 14 lawyers, 1 farmer, 2 live-stock 
industry, 1 insurance, 1 writer, 1 agricul- 
tural college president, 1 well driller, 1 
editor. 

* * * 

Not more than one per cent. of the 
thousands now on strike in this country 
understand English, declares Hugh 
Frayne, the American Federation of 
Labor General Organizer. That’s either 
an awful whopper or an awful sndict- 
ment. 


President Harding has again shown that he 
possesses more courage than do many members 
of Congress. Said one man to me in Washing. 
ton recently : “Some politicians raised a how] over 
the recent purchasing of 
a seat in the Senate at 
the cost of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, 
Now they propose to buy 
votes for themselves at 
the cost of several billions of dollars, by the 
bonus.” It is unbelievable, however, that many 
of our lawmakers who have loudly championed 
a bonus have not secretly desired to see the 
whole thing quashed because of the effect any 
huge new tax levy would inevitably have upon 
business and employment. 

President Harding, having pledged his ap- 
proval of bonus legislature, couldn’t easily re- 
pudiate his promise no matter how clearly he fore- 
saw that another drain upon the Treasury would 
cause demoralization. The path he chose was 
perhaps the best possible under all circumstances. 
If the vast majority of the people favor the pay- 
ment of money to able-bodied young men who 
obeyed the law during the war, then is it unfair to 
call upon the vast majority of the people to pay 
a share of the cost? The taxes mentioned by 
Secretary Mellon were not calculated to enhance 
the popularity of the bonus bill, and he doubtless 
realized this and probably was not sorry, since 
he has been strongly opposed to the distribution 
of enormous sums to ex-soldiers not in any way 
incapacitated. 

President Harding’s ultimatum: “Delay the 
bonus or pay it by a sales tax,” is calculated to 
stop hasty action. The country probably would be 
better off if we had to choose neither the sales 
tax nor the bonus. Let the nation treat every 
maimed soldier most considerately and generously. 
Some plan for granting insurance to ex-soldiers 
might be evolved without hurting either the recip- 
ients or the country. But the raising and hand- 
ing over of money to able-bodied young men who 
simply did their duty, is not calculated to benefit 
either them or the country. Moreover, many of 
them resent being handed out a “dole.” 

The introduction of another tax is less desir- 
able than doing away with some of the taxes al- 
ready levied upon us. The great need is not for 
more taxation but for less taxation—and more 
employment. A bonus certainly would not mean 
more employment. 


THE PRESIDENT 
SHOWS MORE 
COURAGE 

THAN CONGRESS 


a 
Work, not figuring makes ends meet. 
x * * 


Look into the mirror less and into your mind 
more. 


* * * 
Constder, always, the end. 
* * x 


If you do your best, you can stand up against 


the worst that may befall. 
. 6's 


To make a go of your business, keep going. 





“standard” size. 


ALLOTING on the proposed change in the size of “Forbes” has 
B been brisk, the majority opinion, so far, favoring the smaller, or 


Forbes. 


We wanted votes on the size question, and they have poured in from 
near and far. But we feel like the man who dug for potatoes and found, 
gold; we sought opinions and we have discovered friends that we never 

If you have not yet voted turn back to page 318, issue of February knew we had. 
18, and read “For YOU to Decide.” We have put the matter of a change 


18, a If you haven't replied yet, won’t you please drop us a line?—B. C. 
m size up to you because we build the magazine for you. , 
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SOME RATTLING GOOD FORD STORIES 


Anecdotes and Impressions of Henry Ford Picked Up at Headquarters 


richest men in the world, made good in a 
big way after he was forty years old. 

Born in 1863, at 16 he was a machinst by day 
and a watch and clock repairman by night. At 
24 he was a farmer and a sawmill proprietor. 
At 26 he took a job as night-shift engineer in 
a lighting plant at $45 a month. And he was 
a salaried man until he was nearly 35. The 
motor car which led to his swift ascent was 
not built until 1902, when he was 39: The pres- 
ent Ford Motor Company was not organized un- 
til 1903, when Ford was 40. At the start Ford 
held only 25% per cent. of the stock and oc- 
cupied the secondary position of vice-president 
and factory manager. Only $28,000 in cash was 
ever paid into the treasury of the company. 

Thus, only eighteen years ago began the de- 
velopment of what is said to be the biggest busi- 
ness ever controlled and directed by one man. 

Rockefeller was rich at 30 and a multi-million- 
aire before he was 40. So was Carnegie and 
most of the other noted big fortune builders. 
Ford’s success is unique, both with respect to the 
age of its maker before it took tangible form and 
the miraculous rapidity with which it grew. 

Ford’s success is singular in another particu- 
lar; it was achieved in the locality where he was 
born and reared. Virtually all the other big 
fortune builders sought fields of operation where 
no one “knew them when .” Ford’s office 
now is only about a mile from the house in 
which he was born, and his father’s old farm is 
among his vast holdings. It is said that he tried 
to start his automobile business in other cities, 
but could get no encouragement. 


H ENRY FORD, one of the three or four 








© Keystone 
emery Ford has not forgotten how to saw wood. 
elore starting work on his car Henry's principal 
Occupation was the clearing of a piece of woodland 
deeded to. him by his father 





By Aaron Hardy Ulm 


But Mr. Ford resents few accusations so in- 
dignantly as he does the one often made, that 
he “came up from poverty.” He does not like to 
be referred to as a “self-made man.” He says 
such statements are untrue and constitute false 
reflection upon his parents, to whom he is de- 
voted. As a fact, the elder Ford was a prosper- 
ous farmer, who gave his children the customary 
middle-class advantages, sending them to common 
and high school, and deeding each of them a block 
of land from the home place as they married 
and started establishments of their own. 


Nothing Ever Done in a Hurry 


Henry’s block consisted largely of woodland. 
He set up a sawmill and cut the lumber for the 
little house in which he and Mrs. Ford began 
housekeeping. That house is an item which per- 
sons in the Ford organization never fail to point 
out to visitors. Mr. and Mrs. Ford lived there 
for two years, then moved to Detroit where 
Henry went to work in a lighting plant. In a 
brick shed in the rear of his home, he set up a 
shop where he began the experiments that led 
to the Ford motor car. 

Mr. Ford is fond of telling people who are 
in a hurry to do something that he tinkered for 
twelve years before he got anywhere with his 
automobile idea. 

“Nothing is ever done here in a hurry,” one 
of Mr. Ford’s executives told me. Yet it is 
difficult for the novice to comprehend how the 
stupendous Ford plants, covering hundreds of 
acres, and representing investments of hundreds 
of millions, could have been developed so quickly 
without something being done in a hurry! 

Mr. Ford at his place of business gives the 
impression that he likes to dawdle. They say he 
spends very little time in his own private office, 
which few people ever enter. Only important 
visitors or intimate friends are seen there. It is 
customary for him to receive visitors in the of- 
fice of his general secretary or that of the editor 
of his publication—or wherever he happens to be. 
During several days at the Ford headquarters, 
I saw Mr. Ford constantly bobbing in and out of 
the offices of his near-at-hand subordinates. 

There is no formality in Henry Ford’s move- 
ments. He saunters into an office and seats him- 
self in the handiest chair and throws his feet upon 
whatever is nearest. His favorite position seem- 
ed to be leaning backward, lazy-like, in a chair, 
with his feet hoisted upon the corner of a desk. 
In that position I frequently saw him laughing 
and chatting, like a casual “dropper-in,” with 
nothing to do but kill time. 

The Ford subordinates are not so informal, 
especially when Mr. Ford is around. In fact, 
at the Ford headquarters one senses an atmos- 
phere of subtle fear—respectful, perhaps even 
affectionate, but fear. From headquarters to the 
remotest corner in his factories nothing is so evi- 
dent as the fact that the Ford will is supreme, 
benevolently so, but nevertheless supreme. It is 
not made evident by signs or posted rules or by 
eyes that watch in dread for the coming.of the 
chief. Throughout the Ford plants only one form 
of posted sign was observed. About the. only 
hard-and-fast rule that was noticeable was one 
indicating that all orders passing from one depart- 
ment or group to another had to be written. 

No smoking is permitted in any of the operat- 
ing sections of the Ford plants. There is no 
rule against smoking in the offices, but no one 


smokes anywhere within the Ford realm, cer- 
tainly not when the chief is—or is likely to be— 
around. He does not smoke or use tobacco in 
any form, and, from what they say, considers any 
use of tobacco a rather senseless, if not harmful, 
habit. But he has no particular objection to 
chewing or even to cigar or pipe smoking. For 
cigarettes he has all the hatred shown by vice 
crusaders in the late eighties and the nineties. 
Those around him seem to feel that they can 
commit no offense so dangerous to their good 
standing as that of being caught puffing cigarettes. 
And they simply don’t do it—at least not where 
Mr. Ford is likely to see—or smell—them while 
they are at it. 


In his living habits Henry Ford is an ascetic 
—and looks it. While his pictures give a good 
likeness of the man they don’t present what is 
perhaps his most striking physical characteristic. 
He actually looks hungry; his frame carries no 
surplus flesh, and his eyes have a sunken appear- 
ance. 

“He really doesn’t eat enough,” a doctor who 
knows him well told me. 


“Frequently he makes a meal of a piece of 
bread and a glass of milk,” said an associate. 


One of the most interesting of his institutions 
is the Ford Hospital. While it is an immense 
affair and open to the general public, Mr. Ford 
owns it outright and has built it and proposes to 
operate it as he sees fit. He has spent several 
million dollars on it to date, and one of the Mayo 
brothers has said it is the best designed hospital 
ever built. 

How the Ford mind operates is shown by this 
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The car which led to Henry Ford’s success was not 
built until 1902, when he was 39. To-day, at 59, he 
ts considered one of the three or four richest men 
. in the world 
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story. He employed a doctor from Johns Hop- 
kins University as general director. 

“We'd better call in a firm of architects that 
specializes in hospital construction,” the physician 
advised. 

“IT have excellent architects over at the plant.” 

“But they know nothing about hospitals,” the 
doctor demurred. 

“But you do,” countered Mr. Ford. “Now 
what is the unit of construction; that is, the most 
essential and important single item in a hospital ?” 

The physician thought for a moment before 
he replied, “The patient’s room, of course.” 

“Do you know the specifications for an ideal 
hospital room ?” 

“No; but I can find out.” 

“When you find that out the rest will be easy,” 
Mr. Ford concluded. 

There is a long room, excellently panelled and 
furnished at the hospital. 

“Tt is the board room,” one of the doctors told 
me, “but we dare not call it that. Mr. Ford says 
that a ‘board’ is a ‘plank with splinters on it.’” 

Henry Ford, it appears, hates boards and com- 
mittees and commissions or other mechanisms for 
dividing authority. 

“If a board contains one strong man and four 
weak ones, it will function fairly well, for the 
strong man will control; but if there are five 
strong men it will never do anything, for those 
composing it won’t be able to. agree on anything,” 
is a bit of Ford wisdom often repeated by his 
associates. 

“Ford can do a lot of things that other men 
cannot do.” Thomas A. Edison said recently, 
“because Ford is an autocrat. He doesn’t have 
to ask anybodv’s consent to do anything.” 

This is illustrated by a story of the. first reduc- 
tion in Ford prices following the war. Mr. Ford, 
accompanied by his son, Edsel, told one of his 
executives of the slash he proposed to make. 

“Tt cannot be done!” the surbordinate is said 
to have asserted with great emphasis. 

“For that, Edsel,” it is stated Ford remarked 
quietly, “we’ll. slash the price $10 more than we 
planned.” 

Shortlv thereafter the dissenting executive quit 
the Ford service. 


Not Scornful of Books 


Another good story, but probably ornamented 
a great deal in the telling, deals with one of the 
suth-executives who for many years was a right- 


hand man. The executive’s health becoming im- 
paired, Ford suggested that he go to California 
for a complete rest—on full salary of course. 
In a few months the executive was back much 
improved. 

“You don’t look entirely well,” Ford advised, 
sympathetically. “Better run down to Florida 
for a few months and recover fully.” 

A few months later the executive was at his 
desk: in fine fettle for work. He didn’t like 
some things that had been done in his absence 
and proposed some radical changes in plans, 
to which Ford dissented. 

“It’s my department,” the surbordinate insisted, 
“and it must 

“Why, my dear boy,” Ford interjected, “you 
were fired six months ago!” 

Henry Ford is a man of great sentiment. 
He devotes much time to the work of restoring 
his father’s old farm to the condition it was in 
.when Henry was a child. He has called in old 
neizhbors to apply their recollections to details. 
“He even kicks about in the yard in search for 
little bits of glass and old and rusted parts of 
tableware,” said an associate. “And everything 
he finds, no matter how useless, is preserved as 
a momento of his boyhood.” 

Contrary to popular belief, Ford is not scornful 
of hooks, for the writer heard him say, in con- 
nection with a problem having to do with his 
railroad: “We have been through all the books 
that deal with the subject and none gives us what 
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The ‘art’ simply hasn’t progressed as 
We must bring it up to 


we want. 
far as it should have. 
date.” 

Henry Ford is given to talking in parables 
and is quick with apt illustration. He was tell- 


‘ing how the railroads must get back to light 


equipment, even to cutting the weights of cars 
and locomotives one-half or more. 

“But won’t that lessen speed in the movement 
of trains?” someone asked. 

“When a cop overtakes a big speeding auto- 
mobile, what does he do it with?” Mr. Ford asked 
in reply. “A motorcycle, of course.” 

One might sum up the Ford method of factory 
operation as intensive cleanliness. There is an 
aspect of perfect neatness throughout his gigantic 
plants. Even in the. open spaces, by his two- 
million-dollar blast furnace and his immense coke 
ovens, for example, the ground is as clean and as 
well-kept as a tennis court. Along a railroad 
track by his River Rouge plant, I observed streaks 
made by the strands of a broom. Inside the 
plants you see no scattered waste lying on the 
floors. Tiny bits of wood, even, are collected 
carefully and used. Nothing is thrown away. 
No vagrant scraps of paper, match stems, or 
cigarette butts are seen anywhere on the Ford 
premises. 


Air of Seriousness Pervades Plant 


The power plants in his various establishments 
are kept so clean that balls might be given in 
them without risk to dainty evening garments. 
They tell at the hospital how Mr. Ford insured 
perfect cleanliness in the engine rooms there. 
After visiting them one day, he said to the hos- 
pital superintendent: “By the way, doctor, I 
think it would be well for you to suggest to the 
engineers and firemen in the power plant that 
white trousers be worn while they are on duty. 
Ask them also to keep their shoes shined.” 

Mr. Ford, in conversation, rarely uses the 
perpendicular pronoun. In speaking of his 
operations and his plans, he invariably says “we” 
or “ours” or “us.” But his subordinates rarely 
make use of those words. They always say “Mr. 
Ford” or “Mr. Ford’s.” While there is little 
evidence of “bossing,” one can readily see that 
there is no question of doubt as to who, in the last 
analysis, is always boss in the Ford undertak- 
ings. 

And one cannot but feel that the prevalence 
of a little humor would be a wonderful leavening 
in the tense atmosphere that surrounds the Ford 
enterprises and activities. The air of serious- 
ness, despite Mr. Ford’s informal manner and 
undoubted lightheartedness, verges on the op- 
pressive. A man indirectly connected with the 
Ford activities visited headquarters for the first 
time. In speaking to a Ford subordinate he re- 
ferred to the chief, in utter good nature, as “Uncle 
Henry.” The surbordinate literally trembled. 
“Above all things,” he cautioned in a whisper, 
“pull nothing like that around the office or any- 
where where it is likely to get to Mr. Ford. He 
will stand for no pleasantries of that sort.” 

While Mr. Ford has a jolly side, anything ap- 
proaching a “gay life” is abhorrent to him. It 
is said that he holds those who have authoritative 
places in his organization to his own strict code 
of conduct, particularly when they are on “duty” 
of any kind. One of his men, whose business it 
was to look after Ford agents who are brought 
to Detroit in groups, at Mr. Ford’s expense, to 
study and become acquainted with the Ford meth- 
ods, forgot himself one evening and joined a 
party of visitors in “pulling off a good time” in 
a hotel room. There were cards and “something 
to drink.” Mr. Ford heard of it, and shortly 
thereafter that representative sought other em- 
plovment. 

They tell many stories about the men who be- 
came rich through early association with Ford. 
The most interesting concerns James Couzens, 
now mayor of Detroit and a multi-millionaire 


who got out of the Ford organization sever, 
years ago. He once was a clerk in a Detroit 
jewelry store. Business fell off and his e:.sploye, 
told him he soon would have to be drop: ed, jj 
was distressing news, they say, to Couze.:s, who 
had a wife and baby and no savings, 21d was 
in debt; and jobs were very scarce. ( »uzengs’ 
employer came into the store a day or so loier and 
exclaimed : 

“I’ve made a fool of myself again! I met 
that dreamer, Henry Ford, on the street, ang 
before I knew it he made me promise to pyt 
$3,000 into an automobile company to many. 
facture a car he has designed. Even if the car 
is any good, which I doubt, Ford hasn’t enough 
practical sense to make a success of it. He is no 
manager at all. I’m going to make him give yoy 
an office job, Couzens, so that you can help me 
protect the investment.” 

His old employer soon lost heart and offered 
his stock for sale, and Couzens borrowed from 
an aunt enough money to buy it. He is now 
credited with a fortune of $50,000,000 or more. 

All of Henry Ford’s holdings recently were 
given an estimated value of $700,000,000. None 
was earned by speculative venture, though of 
course the increased value of his physical prop- 
erty is, in part, “unearned increment.” If his 
accumulations had grown gradually and evenly 
since they began eighteen years ago, the rate of 
growth would have been nearly $45,000,000 a 
year. As growth during the early years was slow, 
the rate for many of the later years must have 
been several times $45,000,000. And hundreds of 
others have made big or little fortunes, either as 
associates of Mr. Ford or handlers of his prod- 
ucts, during the same period of eighteen years, 
There is no Arabian Nights story of magic to 
compare with it! 


Does Not Believe in “Charity” 


What will Henry Ford do with his immense 
fortune? 

No one seems able to even conjecture. If he 
were asked and cared to reply, -he probably 
would say: “Nothing, except to let it work, 
to give employment and the highest possible wage 
to as many people as can be used, and to pro- 
duce better cars and tractors at an ever lowering 
cost to purchasers.” 

Most of his rows with associates are said to 
have grown out of his belief that earnings, so 
far as practicable, should go back into the busi- 
ness which produces them, and that expansion 
knows no limit. 

He doesn’t believe in “charity,” and, apparent- 
ly, he doesn’t think “giving” of any sort does 
much good. Even the Ford School, which is 
said to be his especial pride, claims to pay its way. 
Boys study one week and work two, and are 
paid for what they produce. Boys who have to 
help support others are given preference in ad- 
mission. 

Henry Ford’s philanthropy is based on the 
theory that people may be aided in accomplishing 
for themselves, but, ultimately, every one must 
solve his own problems of life. 

The word he uses with most scorn is “LOAFER.” 





Why Co-operate? 


Twelve reasons why we should co-operate in 
business : 
. It is a duty we owe the Company. 
. It is a duty we owe ourselves. 
. It increases efficiency. 
. It promotes good feeling. 
. It develops energy. 
. It improves quality. 
. It increases output. 
. It. decreases cost. 
. It is an educator. 
. It eliminates petty jealousy. 
. It creates enthusiasm. 
. It gets results—Automatic Electric Co. 
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MEXICO—ECONOMIC ELDORADO 


Remarkable Potentialities of 
Our Unruly Southern 
Neighbor 


By A. Guyot Cameron 


Look at the map of Mexico. It is the 

Country of the Cornucopia—the Horn of 
Plenty, with top wide open to pour its riches into 
the United States, while these reciprocate with 
the wealth of their products. From the Rio 
Grande to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, a remark- 
able country lies open to the migrations of com- 
merce and of friendship. By topographical re- 
lation, by similarity of political constitution, by 
golden opportunity and by foresight, the United 
States—younger brother of Mexican civilization 
lost in far-off antiquity, bigger brother by size, 
general development, and resources already cap- 
italized—should go hand in hand with the Repub- 
lic of Mexico. 

Mexico is evolving from ten years of internal 
conflict and the reactions of a world war. In that 
marvelous country, than which none other in the 
world has greater probability of ultimate self- 
sufficiency, lie incalculable potentials of progres- 
sion. We can pass into Mexico as we would step 
into the unfenced grounds of the neighbor living 
beside us. It is as large as France, Italy, and 
Germany, with the island empires of Great 
Britain and Japan, all in one. Its northern bound- 
ary runs along 1,136 miles of the Rio Grande 
and 674 land miles in addition. It stretches 1,900 
miles from northwest to southeast, 750 miles at 
its greatest width and about 140 at its least. Its 
coast line is extraordinary, facing on two oceans, 
Its interior curve 
on the Gulf of Mexico is 1,400 miles long. It 
juts 327 miles straight into the Caribbean Sea. 
Its Gulf of California is 739 miles long. Its 
outer Pacific curve, with that Gulf, is 4,574 miles 
long. It includes one-third of the territory of 
Central America, a fact which has much import- 
ance, economic and political. And its area is 
nearly 758,000 square miles. 


N ATURE has created strange symbols. 


“Land of Enchantment” 


When one approaches the question of Mexico, 


with no matter what cold-blooded poise, the pulse - 


quickens under the stimulus of amazement and 
attraction. Mexico is paradox and paradise. It 
passed over to the United States, by treaties, 
930,590 square miles of territory. And it re- 
mains a country whose index may be said to be 
universal. Here is the land which, in a few 
centuries, has produced half of all the silver that 
the world possesses, and whose metalliferous de- 
posits are incredible in variety and extent. Land 
of stupendous volcanoes and extraordinarily fer- 
tile valleys; land with curious lack of rivers but 
with great waterfalls and torrents waiting to be 
tamed for purposes of power and of light; with, 
in most of the country, neither spring nor fall, 
but only two seasons shading into each other; 
with climate the wonder of the world; where 
the palm and the pine grow side by side and 
were wheat and sugar-cane thrive on the same 
piece of ground. Verily, “land of enchantment” 
d perpetual “garden and granary” of the world 
at large. 
This is not argument of patriotism or of predi- 
‘tion. One can go to Mexico and be swept into 
ithusiasm, lulled by the lure of the tropical as- 
cts, seized by the feeling of the latent power 
nd greatness of opportunity. But one wants 
outside proofs of the truth of impressions. They 
abound. 

A hundred years ago Humboldt predicted that 
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General view of Mexico City, capital of Mexico, from the top of one of its 
tallest buildings 


Mexico would be “the treasure house of the 
world.” One might say that the fulfilment of this 
prophecy is still in its beginning. 

Later, Lempriére put it this way: “The merci- 
ful hand of Providence has bestowed on the Mex- 
icans a magnificent land, abounding in resources 
of all kinds—a land where none ought to be poor, 
and where misery ought to be unknown—a land 
whose products and riches of every kind are 
abundant and as varied as they are rich. It is a 
country endowed to profusion with every gift 
that man can desire or envy; all the metals from 
gold to lead; every sort of climate, from per- 
petual snow to tropical heat, and of inconceivable 
fertility.” 

Or, as Wilson puts it in his “Resources of 
Modern Countries”: “Mexico is, perhaps, the 
finest territory in the whole world. Excluding 
the hot lowlands by the gulf, the climate is gen- 
erally exquisite, the soil surpassingly rich, and the 
mineral resources inexhaustible and of the finest 
kind. This language seems like exaggeration, 
but it would be hard to exaggerate the excellen- 
cies of Mexico in these respects.” 

One reason for the: historical importance of 
France, on an older continent socially speaking, 
was that it represented a cross-roads of civiliza- 
tion, through which swept the traffic of the Mid- 
dle and later ages. Geographically, Mexico is 
the indicated cross-roads of future commerce on 
a world and not merely local or even continental 
basis. Nature has made it the physical hub of 
the world traffic that will revolve around it and 


also through it. Through the Isthmus of Tehu- © 


antepec it controls the vast volumes of commercial 
interchange of commodities that must find speedy 
and short exit from one side of the globe and ap- 
proach to the other. Whether a Canada to Cape 
Horn railway ever exists—and it will—or water- 
ways be the media of traffic, from north to south 
and from east to west, there is here more rapid 
and free possibility of meeting conditions for 
international trade, since it is the nearest point to 
the axis of this trade. A canal may some day 
supplement the railroad (completed in 1906) 
which crosses the isthmus. In case of the func- 
tioning of such a canal, it will never be a minor 
point in international politics to be a friend of 
Mexico. 

In history, who says Mexico, says mystery. At 
the present time, who says’ Mexico, says honor. 
Look at that a moment. Back of brave and bril- 
liant and proud conquistadores of Spain who in 
the sixteenth century came to this great and 


strange land, were the Mexicans. They were Az- 
tecs. Back of these, from the seventh to the 
eleventh century, were Toltecs. Back of these 
were trooping prehistoric peoples from a far 
North tradition, yet themselves unmistakably of 
Asian origin. Add the Mayas of Yucatan and 
the Quichés who went to Guatemala. Add the 
times when Behring Strait was a causeway. The 
stranger came. He brought 150 languages, most 
of them falling into families of tongues different 
from each other and from any other known 
speech. His languages, his origins, his marvelous 
monuments, his wonderfully developed civil- 
izations, his armies and agriculture, his law, his 
religious rites, his gardens, his mechanical engi- 
neering, still astound the world. 

Were the huge fossil bones of Mexico those 
of the times when, before the flood, “there were 
giants in those days”? Do all these languages 
mean the dispersion of the Tower of Babel? 
Are the ancient Mexicans the Lost Tribes of 
Israel? Are they Mongols, Japanese, or Malay? 
Are they Egyptians, as their analogies in color, 
in “the look of the land,” in broader-based but 
less high pyramids, in buildings, hieroglyphics, 
images, manners, and many customs, might in- 
dicate? There are startling proofs of all these 
theories. But the Mexican remains the most 
fascinating and complicated problem of civiliza- 
tion. 


Tribute to Spanish Power 


Into this race of Mexico, already prepared by 
its own ideals, the haughty Spaniard brought his 
hereditary virtues. He had and has thrift, re- 
sourcefulness, strength of character, persistency, 
and physical endurance. However climatic con- 
ditions may dilute these qualities, the spirit of 
authority and leadership has not lessened under 
them. And renewals came with arrivals to re- 
store such characteristics as might wane under 
tropical or semi-tropical pressures. But the 
Spaniard had one overwhelming attribute: that 
was honor. Mexico is a tremendous tribute to 
Spanish power, initiative, and leadership. But 
Mexican financial honor is the outstanding value 
in an economic situation. 

The United States and Mexico have been linked 
by nature in contacts that make for perpetual 
économic and political relationships. If one must 
have dealings of any kind with another, it is 
wise to know the status of character and of credit 
on each side. There have been vast ignorance 
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and imuch loose talk in reference to Mexican fin- 
ance. Yet Mexico has had an extraordinary 
record of financial honor and that in spite of 
most adverse conditions. We are accustomed to 
give to one nation, China, a historical consecra- 
tion of its honor in transactions with the world. 
And “Honest John” Chinaman lives in history 
and in the esteem of his fellowman. We should 
add to the gallery of such honor the Mexican. 
Let us see. 

There has been no more ringing declaration of 
national policy, substantiated by facts, than that 
of the present President of Mexico, General 
Obregon, in his statement of June 26, 1921: 

It is not possible to turn in a day to the 
instant and satisfactory settlement of compli- 
cated problems and unknown claims through- 
out the revolution. However, we stated re- 
peatedly that Mexico would not repudiate 
any just obligations. We have always paid 
our debts. We always will pay our debts. 
We have seen a loan of $24,000,000 received 
in 1824, changed magically into a debt of 
more than $100,000,000. We have seen Max- 
imilan sign an obligation for $40,000,000 in 
return for a loan of $20,000,000. We have 
seen Miramon, the counter revolutionist, sign 
a note for $15,000,000 in return for a loan of 
$750,000. Yet not once, even under these 
outrageous burdens, have we ever advanced 
the idea of repudiation. Throughout the 
revolution, we stated repeatedly that Mexico 
would meet every just obligation without 
evasion. It is a promise that will be kept to 
the letter. Even now we are planning the 
machinery that will settle all claims in ac- 
cordance with the principle laid down by 
international law. 

Financial morale is based on past performances. 
And on inherent worth. And on _ potential. 
There is no uncertain sound in the echo that 
comes from Mexican financial history, from what- 
ever angle it be received. The presidency of 
Porfirio Diaz was a brilliant success in its stabili- 
zation of national credit and in its reduction of 
taxation. The British debt was settled by direct 
dealings with the bondholders. In 1890, the 
claims of the Spanish bondholders were arranged 
satisfactorily. During the silver crisis of 1893, 
three great financial matters were achieved: con- 
version of the floating debt; balancing of the 
budget; and the raising of a loan for the com- 
pletion of the Tehuantepec Railway. While in 
1895 the external 6 per cent. debt was converted 
into a 5 per cent. debt. And Mexican bonds 
reached and maintained a premium. 


Mexico’s Foreign Obligations 


With example on the world at large of the 
effects of a great war, in disordered finances, in 
ruined exchange, in staggering debts, in dis- 
arranged economic situations, why blame Mexico, 
which has felt internal pressures for ten years 
of disturbed political conditions, and external re- 
actions from the same stupendous war, for delay 
or derangement of its financial system? Until 
the political upheavals of 1910 and later years, 
Mexican surpluses had been as follows: 

1903-4. .$ 5,046,078 1907-8. .$ 9,297,213 

1904-5.. 6,465,545  1908-9.. 2,904,058 

1905-6.. 11,252,856 1909-10. 5,649,917 

1906-7.. 14,604,740 

During the fifteen years up to this last period, 
surpluses had totaled $73,500,000 in United 
States currency. Of this, $36,500,000 had been 
employed for public works and $37,000,000 had 
gone into the Federal Treasury. In 1905, Mex- 
ico, mother of silver, went on a gold basis which 
has been scrupulously maintained. 

Upon no Mexican subject has there been 
greater misconception and general ignorance than 
upon the matter of the debt of Mexico. There 
may be reasons why sources cognizant of the 
truth may have failed to illuminate the theme, for 
purposes of their own. There is perhaps no sim- 
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pler condition of the finances of a foreign Gov- 
ernment than that of the Government of Mexico. 

Mexico has three debts. There is a Foreign 
Debt which represents the various loans con- 
tracted by the Federal Government. It also has 
included the Mexico City Municipal Loan of 
1889, which, by the Constitution of 1917, will be 
resumed by the City of Mexico. There is an 
Interior or Domestic Debt. And there are State 
Loans guaranteed by the Federal Government. 
On December 31, 1920, the total of these three 
debts was 554,331,650.21 Mexican pesos or ap- 
proximately $277,115,828.11. Of this, outstand- 
ing bonds were 423,553,628.03 Mexican pesos, or 
$211,776,814.02. 

But on January 12, 1914, interest payments 
were suspended, though, under a Hague Court 
decision previously, payment in February was 
made of annual interest, $43,050.99 (Mex.), to 
the Church of California. And interest upon the 
Tehuantepec Railroad Bonds has been paid. Let 
us suppose that adjustment of Mexican financial 
affairs may not be made until December 31, 1922. 
Interest on the Foreign Debt would then be 
about 154,528,092.15, Mexican; on the Domestic 
Debt, 58,651,608; on the States Debt, 1,575,576.- 
25, a total of 214,755,276.40, Mexican, or $107,- 
377,638.20. Allowing $11,944.914.94 for the 
debt service per annum, the total debt would be, at 
the end of 1922, $300,055,654.99, 


Per Capita Debt Less Than $20 


It has been customary to represent Mexico as 
needing the total of her debt for. her financial 
readjustment. This is preposterous. The Fed- 
eral Government pays only the interest upon the 
State Debts. Its foreign loans are redeemable 
far ahead ; that of 1899 in 1945; similarly for the 
loan of 1910; while the loan of 1904 becomes due 
only in 1954. In addition, the interior debt is 
not payable in cash, nor periodically in fixed 
amounts, its bonds being accepted for contracts, 
for purchase of Government lands, and for sim- 
ilar governmental cancellations. 

It will be seen, on the basis of these figures and 
of the census of 1910—a minimum—that the per 
capita debt of Mexico is less than $20. Mexico 
leads the world in the smallness of its per capita 
debt. The official figures of the Report of the 
International Financial Conference, the Brussels 
Conference of July, 1921, shows national debts 
as follows, per capita: 


Mexico ......... See “MONI occcncsccons $396.60 
United States ... 235.96 Germany ........ 797.57 
Canada ........... 290.00 England......... 824.78 


WIRED isc cisicinsaexis oink earn sonatas densa ta 1,114.26 

Let the United States note carefully, two 
things to the credit of our strong brother at the 
Rio Grande gateway, and along its far extent: 
that even during the throes of énternal and ex- 
ternal strains, wars instde and the great war out- 
side, only 2 per cent. of Mexican business men 
failed; and that the percentage of failures among 
the merchants of Mexico is, like tts per capita 
debt, the smallest in the world. 

Quite apart from the honor of Mexico, proved 
again and again, from its financial record and 
from its derisively small national debt in propor- 
tion to inhabitants, is the miraculous potential of 
Mexico. This takes many forms. Antiquity 
spoke of countries flowing with milk and honey. 
There are reasons why this might particularly 
apply to the dairying and agriculture possibilities 


of Mexico. But Mexico at present is the land of © 


oil. If this continue, in it alone will lie the 
superlative financial future of the country. And 
what has long worried the various business inter- 
ests as to the question of fuel, will be solved. If 
the oil supply is cut off. Mexico’s other potential 
sources of wealth would care many times over— 
with a bare scratching of the surface—for its 
insignificant debt. 





Mr. Cameron’s second article on Mexico, 
dealing specifically with its abundant 
natural wealth, will be printed in an early 


issue, 


Yes-ing the Boss! 
A Too-Common Practice That 
Doesn’t Pay 


By Clifford A. Sloan 


(Reprinted from “Forbes” of March 6, 1920, by 
: special request) 


ES-ING the Boss is a great indoor sport 
Y —agreeing with him in everything that 
he proposes or suggests. 

Two weeks ago, on a train from Chicago, | 
met a man of big business, a vice-president of 
a big corporation, and he told me that his hard- 
est job was to get men who were big enough, 
who had back-bone enough, to disagree with 
the Boss, men who had opinions of their own 
and ideas of their own, and who were not 
afraid to express these opinions and ideas. 

There are two classes of men who yes the 
Boss. 

The first is the peanut-brained individual 
who never did and never will have an original 
idea. All he can say is: “Yes.” He is the origi- 
nal specimen of Mary’s little lamb. He is a 
good follower. He gets in at eight-thirty and 
takes his hour for lunch, even though he has 
to stand outside the office door for fifteen 
minutes. He quits on the stroke of five as 
religiously as the cock crows at dawn. He is 
necessary to every organization because there 
is always routine work to do and he can do it. 

The second is the chap who has ideas of his 
own and plans of his own but who is so spine- 
less that he does not dare to suggest them. The 
Boss makes a‘suggestion for handling a certain 
piece of work, and this chap knows that his 
own plan is better, for that work lies in his de- 
partment, and he is more familiar with the de- 
tails of that department than is the Boss. But 
water runs through his veins, and he mumbles 
a “yes.” He is on the third rung of the ladder 
above the fellow described in the preceding 
paragraph; but he stays there. 

He dare not proceed farther for fear that it 
wouldn’t win the approval of the Boss. 

Then there are two classes of men who don’t 
yes the Boss. 

The first is the pin-headed fellow who is so 
petty and so small that he can’t see value in 
any suggestion unless it be his own. He 
argues and argues over every miserable little 
detail and when the question is decided against 
him he continues to bring up some petty objec- 
tion. The Boss keeps this chap around because 
pin-head has ideas and is not afraid to suggest 
them, and the Boss hopes that some day the 
narrow mind will become broader. 

The second who does not yes the Boss is the 
chap who has ideas, who is not afraid to sug- 
gest them, but who is big enough to admit that 
the other fellow’s plan is better and then to get 
behind the Big Idea. He brings up every point 
that favors his plan, but also weighs carefully 
every detail of other suggestions. He judges 
by the standard of what is best for the business, 
what is best for all concerned, regardless of whose 
plan or whose suggestion may be under con- 
sideration. 

If you’ve an idea to offer, a plan to suggest 
whereby this or that work can be done more 
effectively, offer it! The Boss cannot know 
the detail work of every department and of 
every desk. He wants you to study your work. 
to improve it, no matter how unimportant your 
job may seem to you. He wants ideas from 
you. But if a better plan than yours is sug- 
gested. be broad minded, admit it and get be- 
hind the Big Idea. 

Failure to make sugestions is not helping the 
Boss. Agreeing with him in leverything hie 
suggests is not helping him. 

Nor is it grooming yourself for a bigger job 
and bigger responsibilities. 
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Who Will Pay for Wasteful Price-Wars? 


that fill the trades arouse a grim joy in the 

long suttering consumer. Price-slashing 
secis to promise reuef from the high cost of liv- 
ing. But it can be set down definitely that the 
benefits at best will be but temporary. rue com- 
petition stimulates trade, begets better business 
methods, and builds up a sounder, more compact, 
more economic structure of production trom 
which the community as a whole receives large 
benefits. 

Price-wars are competition gone mad, destroy- 
ing enterprise, Over-stimulating consumption, and 
in the end destroying competition itselt. Trade- 
wars, like ali wars, produce economic wastes for 
which the community as a whole pays and pays 
dearly. 

industry and commerce to-day are peculiarly 
pregnant with conditions productive of price- 
wars. 

A major factor is the uncompromising public 
price resistance that numerous tests during recent 
months have shown conclusively still prevails. ' 
Broad selling markets can be established only by 
price concessions. Material upward movements 
in prices, even in necessaries, have encountered 
quickly contracting markets. 

‘there are two fundamental reasons for this 
shrewd attitude of the people in re- 


T HE price-wars and rumors of price-wars 


Will Consumers, Who Started 
Them with “Buyers’ Strike,” 
Foot the Bill? 


By John Oakwood 


and materials create exceptionally high overhead 
charges. 

business must be carried on, therefore, on ex- 
cepuonally narrow margins ot profits; indeed, in 
some cases where markets are restricted and the 
proportion of idle piant excessive, at an actual 
10ss. ‘The only escape trom such circumstances is 
through increasing sales to support a quantity of 
production that will permit a cost per unit of out- 
put low enough to yield a profit at going prices. 
if sales cannot be expanded by legitimate or nor- 
mal methods, the only alternative seems to be to 
resort to desperate measures—price-wars. 

in the New Engiand textile field the problem 
of some producers 1s more compiex. It is a mat- 
ter, in some instances, ot increasing volume 
merely to reduce losses resulting trom the ex- 
cessive overhead ot idle plants. It is felt that, 
even though it 1s impossibie to establish a volume 


failed to stem the falling tide of sales, dealers 
resorted to what may be called concealed reduc- 
tions, in effect a sharing of profits through more 
liberal allowances for used cars. This form of 
price warfare has been practiced, not only in re- 
spect to different makes of cars, but also between 
dealers in the same make in adjacent territory. 

This price-war in the automobile industry has 
had the inevitable result of concentrating the busi- 
ness in fewer hands. Although the total volume 
of automobile sales during the past year was from 
30 to 4U per cent. less than that of the previous 
year, a few standard makes of cars were sold in 
larger numbers in 1921 than in 1920. Many 
weaker concerns have been killed off. Others 
financially strong enough to pull through the 
ordeal thus far, have had to content themselves 
with smaller sales and lower profits—or even 
losses—hoping to hold out until conditions im- 
prove. 


Are Automobile Prices at Bottom? 


The trade is watching, measuring the results 
and making various forecasts in respect to this 
first great price-war campaign. It has already 
been nighly expensive. ‘Lhe used car market is 
glutted, and many dealers who overstepped them- 

selves in taking in used cars are seri- 








spect to prices. ‘The first is psycho- 
logical. ‘Lhe public mind has become 
committed to the belief that lower 
prices are possible and inevitable. No 
price is accepted without question. 
Storekeepers complain they cannot 
contract their sales forces as much as 
they ought to, in order to reduce 
operating costs and thereby retail 
prices, because so much of their 
clerks’ time is consumed showing 
goods and giving prices without lead- 


ce 


KLiCE-WAKS are more deadly than dry-rot, nearly as dangerous as 
P unbridled wmflation, and quue as harmyul to the community purse 

—in the long run—as propiteering. Ihe automobile price-war has 
reached armistice possibilities; out open hostilities are just begmning 
between textile manufacturers of New England and mills in the South, 
and between New England shoe manufacturers and Western producers. 
For the consumer, at least temporarily, the fruits of such strife are sweet. 
He draws much comfort from a lower living cost. But, says John Oak- 
wood, “‘trade-wars, like all wars, produce economic wastes for which the 


community as a whole pays and pays dearly.” 


ously embarrassed. Business disaster 
is inevitable for many of them. In 
some cases financing subsidiaries of 
automobile companies are assisting 
dealers to carry used car inventories. 

A number of automobile companies 
themselves are in the hands of re- 
ceivers as a result of the rapid price 
reduction pace set. It is generally 
expected that many more will go 
under. One of the largest automo- 
bile interests, it is reported, is 





ing to sales. The wide publicity given 





to the collapse of wholesale commod- 

ity prices, the decline in index numbers and the 
conspicuous reductions made in the price of many 
larger manufactured products, notably automo- 
biles, have thoroughly convinced people that retail 
prices have not yet reached bottom. 

The second great reason for price resistance 
is even more controlling. It is the factor of 
greatly reduced purchasing power among all 
classes. With a few outstanding exceptions, re- 
ductions in real wages have made thrift com- 
pulsory. Agricultural and other wholesale pro- 
ducing interests have received tremendously 
shrunken returns. Extensive curtailment of in- 
dustrial operations has produced more than a 
seasonal volume of unemployment. Bonuses and 
other special forms of extra pay have been uni- 
versally abolished. In sum, the consuming pub- 
lic is both unwilling and unable to pay anything 
but bedrock prices. 


Problems Confronting Producers 


There are special difficulties in the way of re- 
ducing prices to a sufficient extent to stimulate a 
public, in this frame of mind and in this financial 
condition, to a normal volume of buying. Gov- 
ernment taxes, railway rates and the effect of un- 
deflated labor on production expenses constitute 
rigid impediments to lowering the cost of manu- 
facturing goods. Again, the extensive absorp- 
tion of stocks of raw materials, and the curtail- 
ment of production in many directions have 
stiffened basic prices. A tremendous volume of 
current debts that ordinarily would have been paid 
off out of current operations has been funded as 
2 result of the business emergency, creating in- 
terest and amortization charges that must be cov- 
ered in the selling price of goods. Finally, over- 
built plants and plants built with high-priced labor 





of output sufficient to return a net profit against 
these excessive overhead charges; nevertheless 
any operating profits at all will at least reduce 
losses. It is cheaper to run for a time at a loss 
than not to run at all; moreover an organization 
is thus kept intact for better times. 

Under such conditions, the temptation to en- 
gage in price wars is great. It is hard for men 
to stand by and watch their plants running on 
the nerve-wracking basis of losses, when any 
alternative, no matter how desperate, seems to 
promise an ultimate way out. In many cases, 
price-wars mean a fight to the finish—until weak- 
er competitors are destroyed. With the field of 
competitive production thus narrowed, quantity 
output may again be possible for the surviving 
units through the consolidation of selling markets 
in fewer hands; also, price-slashing constitutes 
an argument for further wage reductions and 
stimulates a greater volume of buying by the pub- 
lic. 

That the foregoing pictures actual conditions, 
and not merely a theory, is illustrated in many 
directions, and in none better than in the auto- 
mobile trade. Automobile price reductions have 
been more than deflation. There has been, in 
fact, a deadly internecine price-war, and the re- 
sulting casualties, both in dead and injured, have 
already been heavy. This war has not been car- 
ried on solely through the slashing visible in the 
published price reductions; there has been in ad- 
dition an even more destructive price competi- 
tion in the allowances made on used cars accepted 
by dealers in part payment for new cars. 

Open price revisions on automobiles during 
the past year have run from 13 to 42 per cent. 
The average has been about 25 per cent. Some 
companies have made as many as five separate 
price cuts in eighteen months. When these cuts 


planning to scrap many of its pro- 
duction units and perhaps even to 
abolish certain lines of cars. 

While these gloomy views are being expressed 
in the trade, there are other prophets who believe 
that the total automobile output of the country 
has been curtailed sufficiently to enable another 
price advance when the demand increases in the 
spring. If this anticipated expansion does not 
develop it is predicted that the pressure on weak 
concerns will be increased by further price-slash- 
ing so as to more thoroughly consolidate the 
business. 

Price warfare is going on in many other trades; 
also between different parts of the country. A 
striking example of this is the shoe business. 
Western manufacturers are underselling New 
England producers to such a marked extent that 
western-made shoes, it is said, can be sold at 
cheaper prices in New England than can the same 
quality manufactured right in that territory. The 
New England shoe manufacturers are alarmed. 
They blame labor. They are unable to compete 
with western producers, they say, because of the 
resistance of labor in New England, where wages 
soared higher than in the West, to wage adjust- 
ments. In 1914, New England produced nearly 
53 per cent. of all the shoes made in the United 
States. By the end of 1921, this percentage had 
declined to only 37.5 per cent. 

Wherever the blame lies, the outstanding fact 
is that the West, as a shoe-producing unit, whether 
premeditatedly or not, has taken the first steps in 
a price-cutting war against New England pro- 
ducers. It remains to be seen what the answer of 
New England will be. It is obvious that, without 
wage adjustments, it would be ruinous for New 
England to meet western prices ; but price-wars do 
not count ruinous results. The manufacturers 
find the retail trade reluctant buyers. New England 
(Continued on page 360) 
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Why Canada Pays Premium for U. 5. Funcs 


would undoubtedly bring with it a per- 

ceptible increase in the prosperity of Can- 
ada and the United States. Commercially the 
two countries are quite united; for the inter- 
change of products is so essential that neither 
country can attain the maximum of prosperity 
without sharing it with the other. 

What is the matter with Canadian exchange, 
what remedies are needed, and what is the out- 
look for the present year? 

Our dependence upon Canada consists largely 
in the very essential raw materials which we 
draw from her. Our newsprint and book paper 
industries depend much upon Canadian wood pulp 
and pulp wood; we import large quantities of 
unmanufactured asbestos; and we depend upon 
Canadian fishery products. Our furs and un- 
dressed skins come largely from Canada. Dur- 
ing the past = we imported more from that 
source than trom any other. She supplies us 
also with great quantities of copper, cattle hides, 
and animals and meat products. And she is be- 
coming one of the principal outlets for our in- 
vestment capital. Nothing is more essential to 
the prosperity of the capitalist nation than that 
it be able to draw a fair rate of interest upon 
its surplus funds; and our funds are more and 
more drawing interest from Canadian industries. 

Her dependence upon us is even greater, not- 
withstanding that she usually buys from us more 
than she sells to us. Our market for many of 
her products is absolutely essential; and even in 
the case of grain and ‘meat products which she 
sells largely in Europe, the United States market 
is needed as a price stabilizer and a possible out- 
let for surplus production. And Canada urgently 
needs some of our products, such as hard and 
soft coal, cotton, oranges and lemons, steel prod- 
ucts, automobiles, steam engines, machinery of 
all kinds, petroleum and its products, silk manu- 
factures, and tobacco and products thereof. 


Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Much misdirected preaching has been indulged 
in on both sides of the line as to Canada’s ex- 
travagant imports o: goods and merchandise. But 
Canada normally imported more than she export- 
ed even before the war, the difference being partly 
accounted for by the inflow of foreign capital, 
and partly by the blind items of exchange. Her 


trade balance has been as follows: 
Imports 
$521,448,300 
670,080,066 
618,457,144 
455,446,312 


Pe = of Canadian exchange to par 


Balance 
$231,224,452 Imp. 
814,334,466 Imp. 





« 
ad, Oe 


306,105,549 Exp. 
577,744,328 Exp. 
201,170,374 Exp. 
174,963,975 Exp. 
550,981,355 Imp. 














318,069 
iat 
1,180,163,701 

The above figures are for the fiscal years ended 


March 31, and include only exports of Canadian 


produce and imports for consumption. They 
make it sufficiently clear that the discount on 
Canadian exchange in New York and Chicago, 
and the premium on New York funds in Canada 
cannot be ascribed to any extravagant importing. 
By comparing the movement of exchange with 
these trade baiances we shall be able to see where 
the trouble lies. The following table shows the 
approximate average price of New York funds 
in Montreal : 


Real Reason for Discount on 
Canadian Exchange—The 
Outlook for 1922 


By Paul Clay 
“Forbes” Staff Economist. 


The truth is that when Canada was importing 
more than she was exporting, New York funds 
ruled right around par. It was after there de- 
veloped a great export balance that the premium 
on New York exchange began to increase. The 
first substantial rise took place in 1918; and her 
foreign trade of that year consistently showed ex- 
port balances. In October, when the premium on 
New York funds made the high record of the 
year, exports were $122,645,394 against imports 
of $75,690,995. Even in January there was an 
export balance of nearly $36,000,000. In the 
latter part of 1919, when the premium rose sen- 


sationally, there were again displayed great export - 


balances. By February, 1920, the premium was 
very close to the maximum, yet January exports 
exceeded imports by $14,000,000, and Canada’s 








Here’s the Answer 


IPULAR theories of economic causes 

and effects, more often than not, shoot 
wide of the mark. The public thinks with 
the heart and not with the head; it goes right 
on ethics but wrong on logic. It has long 
been popularly believed that Canadian ex- 
change sold at a discount in the United 
States because Canada was a reckless buyer, 
of American products. And in Canada 
there has been no little propaganda against 
importation of American goods. But the 
popular belief és all wrong. Paul Clay 
points out that the trade balance és not the 
important factor; the answer lies in finance, 
not m commerce. 











export balance for 1919 was one of the most 
favorable ever recorded. In 1920, the trade bal- 
ance was adverse, and the premium on New York 
funds ruled high; but it would be rather absurd 
to attribute this high premium to the adverse 
trade balance in view of what had previously 
occurred, 

Undoubtedly, the adverse trade balances in 
1920 and 1921 contributed to the unsettlement of 
exchange rates; but it is equally plain that the 
principal cause was and is monetary rather than 
commercial, The amounts of Dominion notes 
outstanding and the gold reserve held against 
them have varied as follows: 

Dominion 


The Canadian money in actual circulation con- 
sists, about half-and-half, of these Dominion 
Government notes referred to above, and of the 
notes of the chartered banks. The banks are 
required to hold not less than 40 per cent. of their 














Avernge Prices of New York Funds in Montreal 


100.65 
1915 
100.62 
100.72 
100.62 
100.56 
100,72 
100.50 
100,17 
100.22 
100.06 

99.98 
100.00 


1917 1918 1919 
100.06 100,95 


101.17 
101.86 
101.72 
101.40 





cash reserves in Dominion notes; so that the 
ratio of gold reserve to total notes in circul: ‘ion 
has lately been down around 15 per cent. Form- 
erly, both classes of notes were maintained at a 
parity with gold by the large gold reserves le- 
hind the Dominion notes, and by the requirement 
that the chartered banks redeem their own notes 
in either Dominion notes or gold. This require- 
ment, however, was suspended as a war measiire, 
and a small degree of paper money inflation has 
crept in. 

When the war began there were outstanding 
about $114,000,000 of Dominion notes as above, 
and about $115,000,000 of bank notes, making 
a total of $229,000,000, against which there was 
held a gold reserve of $92,000,000. In Septem- 
ber, 1921, there were outstanding $259,923,195 
of Dominion notes, plus $186,797,922 of bank 
notes, making a total of $446,721,117, against 
which the gold reserve was $80,645,985. Thus, 
while the gold reserve was materially reduced, the 
total notes in circulation were nearly- doubled. 

The premium on New York exchange has in- 
creased and decreased in approximate conformity 
with the total amount of notes outstanding. 

This very moderate paper inflation threatens 
no serious financial or banking trouble, but it does 
interfere with Canada’s foreign trade by com- 
pelling her people to buy goods from the United 
States at a premium, and to sell goods to the 
United States at a discount. 

Practically, one may now regard the 5 per cent. 
discount on Montreal exchange on New York as 
being a discount on the Canadtan dollar, while the 
premium on New York funds is a premium on the 
United States dollar. 


Situation Gradually Improving 


Commodity prices, therefore, are relatively 
higher in Canada than in the United States. At 
a recent date, for example, they were 69 per cent. 
above the pre-war level, as compared with 36 to 
40 per cent. in the United States. The higher 
level of these prices, however, does not compen- 
sate for the premium on New York funds, be- 
cause in the international markets all nations, so 
to speak, have to buy and sell at the international 
price levels. 

The situation is being mended, partly by the 
decrease in bank note circulation, and partly by 
the inflow of British and American capital. Prior 
to the war, Canada used to float more bonds in 
London markets than at home—we here refer 
to the sum of corporation, municipal, and gov- 
ernment bonds. During the war, however, the 
inflow of capital from Great Britain was prac- 
tically cut off, and the inflow from the United 
States only partly filled the void. For example, 
from 1913 to 1916, Canadian bonds sold in the 
United Kingdom diminished from $277,470,780 
to $5,000,000, while sales in the United States in- 
creased from $50,720,762 to $206,943,764. 

Now, however, new Canadian issues are being 
floated in the London market again, and flotations 
in the New York market are also increasing. 
In view of the plethora of capital, 1922 is likely to 
be a year of large exportations of American funds 
to Canada. Even in 1921, we absorbed $54,627,- 
000 of Canadian government bonds, $19,436,615 
of municipals, $87,000,000 of railway bonds, an‘ 
$17,050,000 of miscellaneous corporation bonds 
Meantime, Canada’s trade balance became prett) 
steadily more favorable after September, 1920 
and by October, 1921, she was exporting more 
than she was importing. 

The improvement in the Canadian exchange sit 
uation, therefore, should be rather permanent. 
Probably the general trend of exchange rates will 
be toward parity with normal seasonal move- 
ments. In the months of February to May. 


(Continued on page 360) 
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Will Business in 1922 Parallel 1818? 


1814 the English people had been at war What a Business Executive Has _ vation. It would seem as though this island was 


] lor twenty-two years; but at last Napoleon 
had been overthrown, captured, and sent in 
banisiment to Elba. True, he returned in 1815 
for 1 few brief weeks, to be finally defeated at 
Waterloo on June 11 and imprisoned for the 
remainder of his life at St. Helena. But as far 
as any considerable influence on business was 
concerned, the war ended in 1814. In consider- 
ing business conditions, 1814 is parallel with 1918 
and the signing of the armistice. In 1814 England 
made peace with both France and America. 

All wars, however small they may seem, have 
an effect upon the entire world. 

In the early twentieth century the effect is 
greater and more immediately felt than in the 
early nineteenth. The Napoleonic Wars were 
probably as great a disturbing factor one hun- 
dred or more years ago as the World War to-day. 
It is interesting and instructive to compare the 
after effects on business of these two wars. In 
fact, from 1918 to 1921, business repeated almost 
in exact detail the movements of 1814 to 1817. 

What kind of a year was 1818? Will 1922 
repeat 1818? 


Effect of Wars on Business 


Every great war begins with a pause, a stun to 
business, or a depression, more or less severe but 
usually very brief and followed by a boom with 
attendant speculation and inflation. This is a sort 
of spree followed, as sprees always are, by nausea 
and headache. 

When thousands of workers in the prime of 
life are taken out of industry and put into the 
army and navy, when the demand for all kinds 
of supplies is suddenly greatly increased by the 
needs of the government, and when plenty of 
money borrowed from future generations 1s avail- 
able with which to pay, the period of hustle, 
bustle, waste, extravagance, inflation, and so- 
called prosperity naturally and inevitably follows. 
This is always true. Looking back at the World 
War, we realize how true it was in the United 
States from 1916 to 1920. 

If the war is long, as was England’s with 
France from 1792 to 1814, each boom period will 
be followed by a reaction, then another boom and 
so on in wave movement; but unless the war is 
of exceedingly long duration, as was the Hundred 
Years War, the general trend of these waves will 
be upward—business and the country will be 
apparently prosperous. 

In 1808, at the opening session of Parliament, 
it was declared that the fifteen years of war had 
been a blessing to England and probably the only 
means of continuing this blessing was for the 
country to continue at war. This was the feeling 
for a great many years afterward in England; 
the populace as a whole for many years after the 
Battle of Waterloo welcomed any indication that 
England was again going to engage in war. The 
effect of war seems to be much like the effect of 
whiskey, the drinking of which is said to make a 
man feel prosperous and rich, contented and 
happy, and the evil consequences of which often 
do not come until many years later. 

\t the conclusion of a war, even in the victor- 
ioos countries, there is a pause—a depression of 
short duration. This is followed by a boom of 
gi-ater or less proportions according to the joy 
0 winning and the gratitude for returned peace. 
This is well illustrated by the course of business 
in England in 1814 and 1815. 


The after-war 


boom was emphasized by the fact that not only 
wer with France, but war with America had 
been ended. This after-war boom, however, does 
not extend to agriculture or foreign commerce. 
These are usually depressed while manufacturing 
and domestic wholesale and retail trades are flour- 


Learned from Historical 
Precedents 


By Alvin T. Simonds 


President, Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
ishing. Inflation continues and speculation runs 
wild. 

Although the law forbade the Bank of England 
to charge more than 5 per cent. interest, yet the 
borrower through indirect means had to pay as 
high as 10 per cent., 12 per cent., or 15 per cent. 
for the use of money. 

The years 1918 and 1919 in the United States 
were very like the years 1814 and 1815 in Eng- 





ALVIN T. SIMONDS 
President, Simonds Manufacturing Company 


land. The periods do not exactly correspond in 
length, but are roughly as stated. 

The depression which always follows came in 
England in the later part of 1815 and continued 
through 1817. By the end of 1815, there was 
great distress among all workers and many fail- 
ures, with frequent labor riots when wages were 
cut. England had manufactured goods to sell, 
but the exhausted continent could not buy. Al- 
though they needed the articles, their credit was 
gone. England, however, did sell to America 
on credit, because she was sure that America 
would before long be able to pay. There is a 
hint in that for American companies that export 
goods needed in South America and the Orient. 

The depression began in the United States 
early in 1920 and continued until nearly the end 
of 1921. It was very similar in every respect to 
that in England in 1815 and 1816. Everybody 
knows about it now. It seemed as if the times 
could be no worse. But bad times were not con- 
fined to the, United States. Nor were they, in 
1816 and 1817, confined to England. They ex- 
tended all over the Western World, and even the 
Orient was affected adversely. And the Orient 
was not then as closely bound to the Occident as 
it is now. China and Japan suffered greatly 
with the United States and England in 1920 and 
1921. In 1816 and 1817, even an island as re- 
mote as Newfoundland was on the verge of star- 





far enough removed from world forces and self- 
sufficient enough so that this need not occur. 
It simply illustrates, as we learned after the World 
War, that all parts of the world are very closely 
bound together. 

The year 1818 corresponds to the year 1922. 
In almost exact detail from 1814 to 1817 the 
years have paralleled 1918 to 1921. Will the 
parallel continue into 1922 and after? 

In 1818 prosperity came back in great vol- 
ume and with great suddenness. Even the far- 
mers felt the change and their condition was bet- 
ter than it had been for three years previous; but 
this prosperity was only a flash in the pan, for 
the next two years, 1819 and 1820, were years of 
depression. But revival began in 1820, and from 
then on to 1835 prosperity gradually increased, 
not in a straight line, but in waves—first a period 
of more than average good times, followed by a. 
period of poor times ; then another period of good 
times, and so on. The fall in prices and wages 
continued almost straight down for twenty years 
in industry, aside from farming and in farming 
for about ten years. After 1835, both farm and 
industrial wages continued to rise until 1875. 

The period of falling prices and falling wages 
that always follows a great after-war boom— 
actually a series of short advances and long de- 
clines—is governed as to duration by the severity 
of the war and the destruction of wealth caused by 
the operations of war. In determining the length 
of the period, this destruction of wealth should not 
be considered as an absolute amount, but as a 
percentage of the entire wealth of the world. 


Short Boom, Then Depression 


How long will be the period after the World 
War before wages and prices definitely turn up- 
ward, as they did in 1835 following the Napo- 
leonic Wars, will depend largely upon the percen- 
tage of the world’s wealth that has been destroyed 
and consumed. It is difficult to compare the per- 
centage in 1814 with that in 1918, but probably 
the latter is the larger. It is also true that the 
world of 1922 can produce wealth more rapidly, 
but that it also consumes wealth much more 
rapidly must not be forgotten. Each one can 
estimate for himself whether it will take a shorter 
or a longer time than it did after the Napoleonic 
Wars for the world to get back to the amount of 
wealth per inhabitant which was in existence be- 
fore the World War started in 1914. 

Undoubtedly there is a long period of declining 
wages and declining prices before us. ‘These 
years, however, may be years of prosperity as 
people get back to the old virtues of prudence, 
economy, and thrift, and as they learn to cut out 
extravagances, and in an economic sense, lower 
their standards of living. In a higher sense the 
standard may even be a better one for the devel- 
opment of the most desirable human qualities; 
plain living and high thinking are likely to go to- 
gether. 

Will the year 1922 repeat the short-lived boom 
that came in the year 1818? It will, unless the 
parallel which has existed almost exactly so far 
is broken. And if the parallel continues further 
unbroken, 1922 will be followed by about two 
years of depression. 





Salesmen’s beliefs: I believe in myself; I be- 
lieve in my firm; I believe in my work; I believe 
in the goods I sell; I believe in the fact that to- 
day is the day.—National Cash Register Co. 


x * * 
Custom and tradition cut no figure in the mar- 


ket as against economy and efficiency.—Market- 
ing. 
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Sermons in Advertisements and Books 


would hardly regard it as likely that a 
manufacturer who wanted an advertising 
manager would look among the clergy for his man. 
Yet there is one minister who would undoubted- 
ly have made a success as an advertising man. He 
is progressive. He pursues live-wire methods of 
attracting folks to his church, and after he gets 
them there he gives them a live-wire sermon of 
the most interesting, inspiring character. 

This minister is the Rev. Harold Sugden Met- 
calfe, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, North 
Adams, Mass., a city of approximately 25,000— 
shall I say souls? Dr. Metcalfe conceived the 
idea of giving a series of four sermons which he 
called “Spiritual Truths in Popular Advertising 
Phrases.” These sermons were based upon the 
well-known slogans, “His Master’s Voice,” “Ask 
Dad, He Knows,” “Eventually, Why Not Now?” 
and “The Flavor Lasts.” 

The idea came to Dr. Metcalfe while he was 
looking at a copy of one of the national weeklies. 
The phrase, “Eventually, Why Not Now?” caught 
his attention, the idea was instantly created in his 
mind, and he resolved to follow it up. Looking 
afield for parallel phrases, Dr. Metcalfe discovered 
many, and finally decided upon the use of the 
four mentioned above. 

The following excerpts from four sermons pre- 
pared by Dr. Metcalfe on the advertising slogan 
texts show how well he realized the possibilities 
of each: 

“ ‘His Master’s Voice’: The Victor dog recog- 
nizes the familiar voice of his master. He is all 
attention. Why? The voice is familiar; it is a 
trustworthy voice; it represents to that dog the 
highest value the world holds in human terms. The 
world of this day is full of voices—some strident ; 
some warlike; some harsh with criticism; some 
selfish; some challenging; some divine. Which 
voice is our Master’s? How can we know it? 
How did the dog know? By absolute familiarity 
with his master. So may we understand which of 
the voices is the Divine.” 

“ ‘Ask Dad, He Knows’: It is rather surpris- 
ing to bring a sermon from the advertising slogan 


W E of the advertising and business world 
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Billboards 


By Victor A. Allen 


of a brand of cigarettes, but it is there neverthe- 
less. Shakespeare said there were ‘sermons in 
stones ; books in the running brooks; and good in 
everything.’ To-day we can find sermons in ad- 
vertisements ; books in the highway billboards ; and 
good even where we little look for it. This phrase 
Lrings us to think of the matter of a father’s ex- 
ample. Dad knows a lot by experience; much of 
it bitter; some of it sweet. Too often sonny finds 
out what he wants to know in the wrong way. Dad 
knows; why not ask him? Ask Dad about the 
social problems, the political problems—yes, and 
the spiritual problems of life. He knows. So in 
a very reverent way we can spiritualize this 
common iadvertising phrase and we can ask the 
great Dad, our Father, any question that comes 
to us. He knows.” 

“*The Flavor Lasts’: There is a bitter taste in 
the world’s mouth. What can take it out? Let 
us analyze the cause of the world’s indigestion. 
It has been overfed on war; on ease; on material- 
ism. The world’s tongue is coated. Its stomach 
is all wrong. Its heart is aquiver and its arteries 
are hardening. Wrigley has made a fortune out 
of Spearmint. And no small part of this fortune 
is due to a splendid product, well advertised. In 
the advertising this phrase sticks out like a burr— 
‘The Flavor Lasts.’ Isn’t that just what this old 
world needs?. Some remedy, some agency that 
can take the bitter taste away, regulate again the 
vitals of the world’s life and leave an everlasting 
sweetness in the world’s heart.” 

“Eventually, Why Not Now? Washburn- 
Crosby are builders for the future. Every adver- 
tisement they run is a brick in a future building 
of prosperity. They are teaching a nation to use 
their product. You'll come to it! Why not do it 
atonce? It’sa great plea. They have hopes. We 
all have hopes. Some of us hope to be rich; 


a 
others hope to be powerful; others wish oily to 
be useful. Wealth does not consist merely in the 
possession of the coin of the realm. One cn be 
rich in the truest sense. Power does not mean 
necessarily what the world connotes by power, 
We can all be powerful in the finest way. Our 
job is to transform this world ; this age; this place 
in which we live by the power that is given us, 
By the might of a strong body ; by the keenncss of 
a developed intelligence ; by the sensitive power of 
the real heart, we are to make the ‘eventually’ come 
true in the present generation. ‘Why not now? 
is a mighty good slogan for any man who dreams 
dreams and sees visions.” 

Dr. Metcalfe has, it seems, had some experience 
in publicity, for he has proven himself a competent 
press agent. The North Adams Herald printed 
several items relating to Dr. Metcalfe’s sermons, 
which constituted effective advertising both for 
the sermons and for the church itself. Dr. Met- 
calfe also used short, punchy copy of a human- 
interest type on his church bulletin board. 

Many a copy man could take an object lesson 
from the texts which appeared on the board. Not 
written, perhaps, as a professional advertising 
writer would, but with all the meat and little waste, 

But one of his most dependable methods of ad- 
vertising this series of sermons proved to be a 
little folder not much larger than an ordinary en- 
velope. This folder contained reproductions of 
the slogans of the four advertisers, which showed 
that Dr. Metcalfe knows the value of capitalizing 
the prestige of large advertisers. Cuts were fur- 
nished by each of the advertisers and acknowledg- 
ment made by Dr. Metcalfe on the back of the 
folder. 

We should recognize the efforts of this progres- 
sive clergyman who not only shows an aptitude 
for utilizing the power of advertising to better ac- 
complish his chosen work, but who himself recog- 
nizes the power of advertising to reach the public 
and to make itself universally felt. Further, Dr. 
Metcalfe recognizes advertising truths as world 
truths and truthful advertising as a world influ- 
ence, 

There is a sermon in that, too. 





Who Will Pay for Wasteful 
Price Wars? 
(Continued from page 357) 


producers might decide that price-cuts as a 
counter-stroke to western low prices, would serve 
the double purpose of stimulating retailers to re- 
turn to the New England market and of convinc- 
ing labor that it must take wage reductions. 
It is undoubtedly true that the West would meet 
all price cuts. Then the war would be on in earnest. 
A somewhat similar situation is developing be- 
tween the cotton manufacturing interests of New 
England and those of the South. Textile mills 
are heavily burdened with high overhead and 
funded debt. In New England, in addition, more 
difficult labor conditions prevail than in the South, 
where an abundance of cheap labor is available. 
Although in the South there are some of the most 
efficient cotton mills in the country, on a general 
average the New England mills are said to have a 
higher productive efficiency. This advantage, 
however, is largely offset, if not overbalanced, by 
the availability in the South of larger supplies of 
cheap labor. The relative value of mechanical 
efficiency as compared with abundance of cheap 
labor may be the determining element in the price- 
war. The New England mills are reported to be 
determined to put themselves rapidly on a quantity 
production basis to stop the destructive drains on 
their financial position arising from the overhead 
costs of idle plants, and to be in a mood to resort 
to desperate price-cutting to stimulate trade. 
These various price-war conditions and threats 
raise the question of the public welfare involved. 
Where price competition eliminates unsound, 


inefficient, unnecessary or otherwise uneconomic 
business and industrial units, it is beneficial. 

Where it establishes prices that constitute true 
intrinsic values in economic relationship to the 
values of other goods and services, it serves the 
public welfare. 

But, where price competition becomes warfare, 
involving the killing off of weaker concerns whose 
existence is fully justified, grave disadvantage to 
the public is involved. Unemployment from 
wrecked concerns, losses to creditors, idle or 
abandoned capital equipment, etc., are paid for 
out of the community purse. 

More serious is the partial destruction of com- 
petition. Free and legitimate competition estab- 
lishes a price and quantity production structure 
for an industry as a whole which is most economic 
for the community as a whole. Impaired com- 
petition tends toward insufficient productivity and 
higher prices. In these results lie the most seri- 
Ous consequences to the consumer. It is, there- 
fore, fervently to be hoped that the promise of 
price-wars apparently implied by present condi- 
tions will not be fulfilled. 





Don’t measure your work by hours, but by what 
it is possible for you to accomplish from the time 
you enter in the morning—and be early rather 
than late—until the place closes in the evening; 
and don’t quit the moment the place is officially 
closed, if there is work still to be done——Alfred 
C. Bedford. 

* * * 

Any man can learn to do anything that any 
other man can do, if he will apply himself to the 
doing of it—Charles M. Schwab. 


Why Canada Pays Premium for 
U. S. Funds 


(Continued from page 358) 


inclusive, Canada’s trade balance is normally ad- 
verse because imports of goods for the spring 
trade are large, while exports of farm products 
are small. From June to August, inclusive, her 
trade balance is usually neither adverse nor fav- 
orable; but from September to December, in- 
clusive, the balance is normally quite favorable 
because of the heavy outward movement of grain 
and farm products. Accordingly, in the typical 
year, New York funds fall to or slightly below 
par in October, and rule at a relatively low ‘aver- 
age price during the whole period from August 
to December, inclusive. In January the premium 
begins to rise, with the diminution of grain ex- 
ports, and in February it rises sharply in antici- 
pation of the heavy March imports of spring 
goods. The premium on New York funds is 
usually at its maximum from February to April, 
and only a little below, from May to July. 
Presumably, then, the Canadian importer of 
goods from the United States should aim, so 
far as possible, to buy New York exchange in 
the months of September to December inclusive, 
while the Canadian exporter should strive to sell 
New York exchange from February to July in- 
clusive,sand especially during the first half of this 
period. Of course, there will be deviations from 
this rule; and the practical business man should 
gauge the probable deviations or trend of ex- 
change rates not so much from the trade balance 
as from changes in circulation and in the sales 
of Canadian bonds in New York and London. 
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Self-preservation is not only the first law of 
nature; it is the first law of business. Every man 
struggles to maintain his own for himself and for 
his family, and all his acts are dictated by that 
effort. The forms of struggle are held in check 
by the civilization we enjoy, but the struggle is 
there. The second law is to hold our own, to 
better our position, to strengthen our grip on all 
that makes life worth living. Each one working 
steadfastly in his own interest not only adds to his 
own welfare, but improves mankind—Edward 
W. Beatty, President, Canadian Pacific Railway. 

* * * 


Men are inexcusable if they do not pursue that 
which their judgment tells them is the most laud- 
able—Joseph Addison. 

* * * 

In the early days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin was struggling to get a foothold in Philadel- 
phia, shrewd business men there predicted—even 
when he was eating, sleeping, and printing in one 
room—that he had a great future because he was 
working with all his might to get up higher and 
he carried himself in a way that gave confidence. 
No one gets very far, or expresses great power, 
until he catches a glimpse of his higher self— 
until he feels that the divinity which is stirring 
within him, and which impels him on the way of 
his ambition, is an indication, a prophecy of his 
ability to reach the ideal which haunts him.—The 
New Success. 

i 

Many a man has made a needless failure be- 
cause for purposes of immediate gain, he has let 
himself lose the reputation of dealing fairly and 
generously with others——Henry L. Doherty. 

a ih. 

Respect for the industrial dead leads me to 
draw a veil over that portion of our past when 
and where the rule of thumb prevailed—William 
C. Redfield, Former Secretary of Commerce. 

* 6.2 


There are times when the gate leading to a 
man’s mind is closed and locked. You may have 
ever so many skeleton keys, but none of them will 
unlock the gate. Try to make another appoint- 
ment. Impress him with the thought that the 
business you have is of great importance to him 
and that the time you will require in explaining 
your business to him will be well spent. Don’t 
enter into an argument. Gain his confidence; 
impress him with your sincerity ; convey the truth 
that you are advancing a cause of mutual interest ; 
plain dignified business-sense always commands 
attention. A man’s mind is like a safe with a time 
lock. It is useless to work the combination at the 
wrong time or place. Always use discretion, and 
if you work the combination properly you will 
open the treasure—Punch. 

a3.8_.9 

Do not worry. eat three square meals a day; 
say your prayers; be courteous to your creditors ; 
keep your digestion good; exercise; go slow and 

asy. Maybe there are other things that your 
pecial case requires to make you happy, but, my 
-riend, these I reckon will give you a good lift— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

* * * 

Whatever the mind can conceive it can do. Al- 
ways believe in Progress. Never say it can’t be 
done. You can’t do it; perhaps another may.— 
George Starr White. 





Law and Order 


In these restless times of hardship, 
When the world seems full of wrong, 
There’s a taint of lawless thinking 
In our speech and in our song; 
And the progress of the ages 
Is endangered by the fools, 
Who, impatient of the struggle, 
Seek to win by breaking rules. 


There’s demand for lighter burdens, 
For the lessening of care, 

And that peace may crown all nations 
Is the universal prayer ; 

But to gain these envied blessings, 
Many strive to thrust aside 

All the safeguards time has yielded, 
All the wisdom known and tried. 


Now, if ever, law is needed, 
When so many problems vex; 
Now, if ever, must be order, 
When our tasks are so complex. 
’Tis a time for earnest effort 
Of the brain and of the hand, 
Under careful, thoughtful leaders 
With the power to command. 


If our progress shall be stable, 
And our glowing dreams come true, 
We must stand for law and order 
Both in what we say and do; 
We must plan and work together 
With a common aim and code, 
Each one sharing, without grumbling, 
His full portion of the load. 
—H. G. Sisson. 
es * * 


The greatest source of waste in modern indus- 
try is to be found in the idleness of the knowl- 
edge and creative capacities of men. Automatic 
machinery makes the work of its attendants 
monotonous because it lacks the interest of work 
requiring exercise of the mental faculties. Since 
the world needs the highest possible production, 
the solution will be sought in the development of 
means of abolishing the industrial monotony and 
drudgery of work by introducing into it intelli- 
gent, self-expressive, creative motives. The prob- 
lem thus resolves into one of making work fas- 
cinating as a means of releasing the desire to 
work. In my experience in promoting and in- 
creasing industrial efficiency, I have found that 
the most successful way to do it is in the elevation 
of man to his true dignity as an intelligent, cre- 
ative agent. We rearrange his work so that it 
requires the exercise of his mental and spiritual 
faculties and capacities. We make his job inter- 
esting, sometimes exciting, often fascinating.— 
Walter N. Polakov. 


* * * 


How is it that boys and girls of fifteen and six- 
teen, in France, can pass the examinations for 
entrance at the Sorbonne? Are they brighter 
than our boys and girls? No. But they look 
upon education as a serious business. They look 
upon an educated man as a superior person. They 
consider the chief aim of man not to be the accum- 
ulation of a certain number of millions of francs, 
but the accomplishment of some creative task.— 
Scientific Monthly. 


If we could teach our students while they were 
in college something about the principles of busi- 
ness administration, it would not only be of value 
to them as widening their horizon and giving them 
a better insight into the work of the concerns with 
which they will be engaged, but it would also help 
them very greatly in their advancement to higher 
positions—Charles S. Hower. 

* * * , 


Be systematic—the Thought, the Plan, the 
Energy, the Success of your day is measured in 
value by your application of each—of System.— 
George Matthew Adams. 


SPARKS 
From Tom Dreie.’s Anvil 


Of course there are hundreds of thousands of 
men who pay their own way as they travel about 
the world, but it remains for an ex-service man to 
play his way from New Mexico to Washington. 

This young fellow was a good piano player and 
this is how he used his musical talent : 

He would walk up to a house, ring the front 
door bell and ask, “Would you like a little music?” 
Then he would tell the people that he was a good 
pianist, that he was traveling to Washington and 
that if they had a piano he would go in and play 
for them. 

Once inside he would ask them what sort of 
music they preferred. He could play almost any- 
thing so it was seldom he had to reply, “I don’t 
know that.” 

In return for the pleasure he gave people he 
was always paid something. Sometimes he got a 
a” sometimes more. In one town he earned 

He would travel as far as his money would 
carry him, then he would put on another course 
of home concerts. 

You see, there’s always a way for a man with 
ability to pay his way from where he is to where 
he wants to go. 





* * 


It is indeed true, as some wise man has said, 
that many persons who are busy are only picking 
up the beans they have spilled. 

oe 6. 


We ought to be very careful how we stand up 
and make objections to suggestions that seem to 
be progressive. You may remember that Richard 
Henry Lee objected to the constitution because, 
among other things, “Many citizens will be more 
than 300 miles from the seat of this government.” 
Some learned men sent out from England report- 
ed that land in Canada was worthless for growing 
crops because ground froze to the depth of 
twenty feet and never would thaw out. Most wise 
persons are a curious combination of wisdom and 
ignorance. 

o'o-6 

Just remember that the supply of good cannot 
be exhausted and you, if you are a worker and 
not a shirker, will get your share. 

s * & 


Those o* us who are wise will do most of our 
thinking about the present and the future because, 
as Blanche E. Nowell says, “If we turn back and 
try to live in the past, we will travel until we are 
lost in the mists of time.” 
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How Much 
Should Your 


Dollar Earn? 


OSE dollars you have worked 
hard for and laid by—how much 
should: they earn for you? 


Seventeen years ago Roger W. Babson 
discovered that a definite law governs 
securities and their earning power— 
a law that enables you to know in 
advance whether the price of your 
securities will be higher or lower— 
whether the companies back of them 
will be stronger or weaker—whether 
they will earn more or less. 


Babson’s Reports 


The whole thing has been worked out into 
what has come to be known as the Babson 
Method — a plan being followed by over 8,000 
of the keenest executives today — a plan that 
enables them to enjoy half again to twice the 
usual return without the risk, worry or loss of 
time involved in ordinary investment and 
speculation. 


If you have less than $5,000 there is some 
question about your being able to apply the 
Babson Method profitably. If you have $5,000 
or more, however, it will practically eliminate 
the chance of loss and doubtless increase your 
investment income 50%, 


Write for Booklet-—Now 


You will find the Ee 
whole story — agi 
principles and 

all—in the book- 

let, “ Getting the 

Most From Your 
Money.” 

Tear out the MEMO 
—now—and hand it 

to your secretary 

when you dictate the 


morning’s mail. No — Coa as 
obligation. : 


Merely Ask for Booklet C35 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Organization of Its Character in the World 


Clip Off here wun 
Memo for Your Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please send me Booklet C3§ 

Getting the Most From Your Money,” and recent 
Teport, gratis. 
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(Continued from page 349) 


is a hopeful sign for industry in general, 
according to Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace. “There may be occasional re- 
cessions in prices of farm products,” 
Secretary Wallace declared, “but the low 
period seems to be past, and the trend is 
upward.” 

Normal prosperity by autumn is the 
prediction of Thomas W. Lamont, of J. 
P. Morgan & Company. “Money is 
loosening up,” said Mr. Lamont, “and 
there will be a notable quickening of trade 
by spring. Barring anything unforeseen, 
by autumn we should be well on the way 
to that normal prosperity which is the 
natural heritage of America.” He warned 
that a too rapid return to prosperity had 
its dangers, just as a sick person is in 
danger of relapse from a too speedy re- 
covery. Regarding Europe’s foreign debt, 
Mr. Lamont said: “It is utterly silly to 
say that all European indebtedness to us 
should be cancelled. It is just as silly to 
say that every European nation, bankrupt 
or otherwise, should pay up immediately.” 

“We must all think internationally 
rather than locally as we have done in 
the past,” is the advice given to bank- 
ers by W. E. Guerin, president of the 
Bankers’ Association for Foreign 
Trade. “We must find foreign markets 
in order to keep our industries and 
labor fully employed. Legislation can- 
not create markets. The sooner Con- 
gress finds this out the earlier we will 
begin to see the dawn of better days.” 


Edison Optimistic 


Thomas A. Edison, in an interview 
on the occasion of his seventy-fifth 
birthday, predicted that the immediate 
future would see a marked business re- 
vival. “I’ve been through five of these 
business depressions,” said Mr. Edison, 
“and the signs in each have been the 
same. They’re all alike. I think the 
country is on the up curve now. I don’t, 
however, think we are well balanced on 
the question of wages. Some groups 
are getting more than they ought to 
get and others are receiving less than 
they deserve.” Asked what group is 
receiving too little, Mr. Edison replied, 
“I think unskilled labor isn’t getting 
enough. You needn’t ask me who’s 
getting too much.” Referring to the 
soldier bonus, he said: “I think we 
should postpone the bonus. The coun- 
try is in no condition for it. Of course, 
the soldiers ought to get something, 
but it strikes me that this is the wrong 
time. This applies also to the war 
debts. We should wait until the nations 
are in condition. You can’t get blood 
oyt of a stone.” 


Linked With Europe 


America’s industrial progress-is inex- 
tricably linked with her foreign trade, 
and it is impossible for the United 
States to achieve its pre-war prosperity 
by a revival of domestic business alone, 
according to Dr. Henry A. E. Chandler, 
economist of the National City Bank. 
Says Dr. Chandler: “In view of the 
decline in foreign buying capacity it 
has been suggested that we may have 


to reduce our output to conform much 
more nearly to domestic demands and 
thus in the future prevent the accumu- 
lation of surpluses similar to those that 
have so recently demoralized some of 
our principal markets. Undoubtedly 
such a reduction can be effected in part 
and indeed to some extent has already 
been done, but as a practical movement 
upon a large scale it is beset with great 
difficulties. Our domestic trade will, of 
course, continue to be of much the 
larger importance in our economic life, 
and even if international economic af- 
fairs should remain in a highly unset- 
tled condition we would undoubtedly 
make important substitutions and read- 
justments within our own territory that 
would contribute to the relief of our 
domestic business situation. Such read- 
justments are in part already under 
way. Indeed, it is not at all clear that 
the uncertainty as to the international 
situation is an unmixed evil. In forcing 
us to look more closely for possible 
readjustments at home consequent effi- 
ciency may, in the end, bring us some 
lasting benefits.” 


Reparations Settlement Needed 


Conditions in Europe are improving 
slowly but constantly, declared Profes- 
sor Irving Fisher of Yale after a two 
months’ trip through England, France 
and Germany. “German reparations 
have much to do with the stabilization 
of economic conditions abroad,” said 
Professor Fisher. “The settlement of 
this question is the key to the economic 
situation and the main hope for better- 
ment of the present situation in Eu- 
rope.” 

John H. Perrin, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of the Twelfth 
District, San Francisco, in reviewing 
conditions for last year, says there is 
already apparent pronounced improve- 
ment in the credit situation when com- 
pared with the beginning of 1921. This 
is shown, he points out, by both the 
strong position of the banks generally 
throughout the district and by the avail- 
ability and cost of bank credit for ag- 
riculture, commerce and industry.” 


Would Aid Railroads 


Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, testifying before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the 
need of upbuilding America’s railroad 
facilities, said in part: “It seems to me 
vital that the railways as our greatest 
industry should propose a courageous 
program of broad visioned betterments 
and if necessary the Government should 
consider giving the use of its superior 
credit. We talk glibly of giving bil- 
lions of credits to foreign countries, to 
increase our farm exports. I wish to 
say with all responsibility for the state- 
ment, that a billion dollars spent upon 
American railways will give more em- 
ployment to our people, more advance 
to our industry, more assistance to our 
farmers, than twice that sum expended 
outside the frontiers of the United 
States—and there will be greater secur- 
ity for the investor.” 


Your Income 
Tax Statemen: 


requires that you keep a very 
careful record of all income re. 
ceived, taxes paid, etc. Such 
record can be kept in a most con- 
venient way by the use of 
specially prepared loose-leaf fo! ‘er, 
which contains detachable she:ts, 
so marked and spaced that i: is 
easy to keep up-to-date informa‘ion 
about all income producing prop- 
erty, when purchased, price paid 
and income therefrom. 

The preparation of your 1921 tax 
statement emphasizes the import- 
ance of such a record for 1922. 


Complimentary folder will be 
sent to any investor on request, 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
Investment Securities 

62 Cedar Street, New York 

105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Philadelphia Minneapolis Scranton 
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A First Mortgage 
Long Term 
Hydro-Electric Bond 
Quoted 
To Yield 7.2% 


Company serves a 
growing _ territory 
with many and di- 
versified industries. 


Ask for Circular W-16 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
60 Wall St., New York 

















‘*Five Practical Methods 
of Operating in the 
Stock Market’’ 


Methods of successful investors ex- 
plained with suggestions for their use 
by large and small operators. Eight 
meaty chapters. Thirty-six pages il- 
lustrated by graphs. Written by an 
expert. Third and enlarged edition now 
ready. 


Ask for free CopyC-22 


@ EXSMITH & oO. 


Investment Securities 


107 Liberty Street, New York 














Scientific Methods of 
Investing and Trading 


A 100-page booklet which has helped thousands of 
investors and traders to use correct methods in thei 
operations, sent free to anyone, including our bi- 
weekly financial publication 


“Income Building’’ 
Ask for P-11 


ROSERS & SULLIVAN 
46 Cedar Street, New York 
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To Help Yourself 


Invest in sound stocks while 
prices are low. You should 
secure substantial profits, for 
business conditions are im- 
proving and security prices 
rising proportionately. 


Our Monthly Installment 
Plan ‘enables you to invest 
small sums in safe, remuner- 
ative stocks. It is an instru- 
ment with the help of which 
you can pave your way to 
financial independence. 





A list of secure stocks of high 
yield will be sent on request. 
Write for our latest Bulletin 
and free booklet fully de- 
scribing our plan. 


Ask for 130-F.M. 


DUNHAME fa 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
Phones Hanover 8300-16 
































Stock 
Record 
Book 


(February Issue) 


gives a complete record of high 
and low prices, dividends, earnings, 
etc., on all securities listed on the 
most important exchanges of the 
country. A handy reference for 
the investor and trader. 


Gratis on request for “F.S8.-66” 


THOS:}| COWLEY & C0 
Stocks and Bonds 
115 Broadway New York 


Telephone Rector 5156 











Twelve Stocks 


Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange 
selling at $10 to $60 per share will, 
we feel sure, increase in value 50 
to 100 per cent. this year. 


There are Industrials, Rails and Public 
Utilities in this list. 








Full particulars are now in hands of 
our subscribers who have begun to 
accumulate them for these handsome 
‘sen ts. These opportunities won’t last 
ong, as some moves have already begun. 
You can have the same advantage by 
subscribing for a trial month to our 
Daily Market Service for the special in- 
troductory rate of $10. 
Sample Copies Sent Free 
on Request for F-4 
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44 Broad Street New York 
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Advance in Rails May Be Beginning of Major 
Upward Swing—What to Buy 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 
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HE advance in grain has run to 

important proportions; wheat has 
risen sensationally, with a marked ef- 
fect upon sentiment in the northwest, 
but, as the agricultural communities 
have had more corn to sell than any 
other grain, the price rise has accomp- 
lished more tangible good in this direc- 
tion. Advances in hogs and sheep have 
also helped. 


If the problem of financing the far- 
mer is simplified, by a chain of events 
which will enable him largely to fin- 
ance himself, all industry will be aided. 
But such a development would be par- 
ticularly beneficial to such concerns as 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., whose mail- 
order business is largely with the far- 
mer and the resident of the small town 
dependent upon the surrounding farms. 
In the past year Sears-Roebuck suc- 
ceeded in reducing its top-heavy inven- 
tories by more than half, at the same 
time cutting down its bank loans and 
notes payable in proportion; but its 
“receivables” are still unwieldy and 
should be susceptible to a healthy re- 
duction when the expression “as good 
as the wheat” is again meaningful. 

Next to the largest mail-order house 
in the land, the fertilizer companies will 
have most to gain from rehabilitation 
of farm buying power. Over-extended 
“receivables” caused most of their 
troubles last year. The long-pull specu- 
lator would do well to give some 
thought to the common and preferred 
stocks of such companies as American 


Agricultural Chemical, International 
Agricultural, and  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical. 


Freight car loadings continue to show 
an unusually large volume of traffic for 
the winter season, due largely, perhaps, 
to the tendency of the farmer to “cash 
in” on the rise in grain prices. This 


.movement has been very helpful to the 


railroads, which have reported better 
earnings than generally expected. 

A brief study of the chart above 
shows that the average price of twenty- 
five railroad stocks has reached the 
highest level since the fall of 1920. 
Throughout 1921 the average fluctuated 

mainly between 50 and 55, and lately 
it has been persistently hugging the 
upper line. It looks very much as if the 
long-awaited major upward movement 
in railroad stocks which has been pre- 
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dicted for the past year is now getting 
under way. On a relatively small turn- 
over, Atchison recently completed a 
rise to par, and other high-grade rails 
have been creeping upward in a man- 
ner significant of accumulation. In the 
high-priced group, such stocks as 
Atchison, Union Pacific, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Southern Pacific, Norfolk & West- 
ern, and New York Central are un- 
doubtedly attractive. 


St. Louis and Southwestern, which 
reports the largest earnings in propor- 
tion to selling price of any stock in the 
low-priced group, should lead the little 
rails. Other attractive stocks in this 
class are Texas & Pacific, Pere Mar- 
quette, St. Louis-San Francisco, Kan- 
sas City Southern, and Rock Island, as 
well as the new Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas issues. With some 18 per cent. in 
back dividends included in the price, 
Missouri Pacific preferred is doubly 
attractive. 


Coppers have been held in check by 
recession and hesitancy in the market 
for the metal, but an earnest of better 
times will come before long in the re- 
sumption of operations at the mines. 
Already Anaconda has several mines 
working and is planning to open others. 
Anaconda, Chile, Kennecott, Ray Con- 
solidated, and Utah are stocks that 
should be bought to hold for wide ad- 
vances. Cerro de Pasco, the only one 
to show a larger production in 1921 than 
in 1920, is particularly attractive. Among 
the zinc stocks, Butte & Superior, re- 
cently reported to have struck a prom- 
ising vein, is worth investigating, and 
International Nickel, with its bad earn- 
ings statement out of the way, should 
gradually do better. 

In the industrial group speculation 
has generally followed the line of least 
resistance; that is, dividend paying 
stocks with some claim to investment 
merit have been favored. Therefore, 
in attempting to ferret out issues which 
may be out of line and due for an ad- 
vance, first thought should be given to 
the sufficiency of earnings in relation to 
dividend requirements. Further ad- 
vances in such stocks as Columbia Gas 
& Electric, California Packing, Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods, North American, 
Loft, Inc., American Tobacco, Stude- 
baker, and General Electric may be 
based on such reasoning. 
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PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 











Many payment plans have 
been devised to aid investors to 
accumulate high-grade secur- 
ities with maximum  conve- 
nience. 


Though embodying the 
same underlying principle, these 
plans differ in various respects, 
some being more advantageous 
than others. 


We feel that our plan of- 
fers the maximum benefits con- 
sistent with conservative busi- 
ness methods and should like 
investors to become familiar 
with its advantages. 


Descriptive Booklet L-258 
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YOU CAN MAKE 
A PROFIT! 
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overhead, and it’s amazingly simple! 


Don’t guess, Know! Write for this im- 
ore book today. It sells for only 
00. © eed cohented if you are not 


satisfied. 
THE CLEARY COMPANY 
YPSILANTI MICHIGAN 








STOCK MANUAL 


It contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed _ statis- 
tics and information rélative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges in 
United States and Canada. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.473 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway New Yerk 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 














How Does a Man 
Become Wealthy? 


Simply by using the methods and prin- 
ciples of those who have succeeded! 
What These Methods Are and How You 
Can Profit from Them Immediately 
is made clear in our 


FREE 20-page booklet 
just off the press. 


Through its pages you 
learn over just what 
roads you must travel 
to gain NCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 
and how we can assist 
you. 
Pages 5 and 6 contain 
two extraordinary dia- 
grams which may well 
prove the turning point 
in your life. 
Simply Ask for Free Booklet F-M-4 
can Institute of Finance 


15 Beacon Street Boston, Massj 
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The current issue of our 
Publication, the “Financial 
Viewpoint,” contains a 
Special Article on 


Why Chain Store Stocks 
Are a Purchase 


O receive this interest- 

ing article and to have 
your name placed on our 
mailing list, write im- 
mediately for Viewpoint 
No. BK-514. 


MORTON JACHENBRUCH & @ - 


42 Broad Street, New York 
Street Floor 




















Baldwin 
Locomotive 


Request our letter F-460 
if interested in the signif- 
icant features of the 
company’s annual report. 


WALTER J. SCHMIDT 
& Co. 


30 Broad St. 319 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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12 or 24 Months 
TO PAY 


For any active stock or bond listed on any 
Stock Exchange selling over $5 per share. 


TheLiberty Plan 
of Partial Payments 
is the best way to buy se- 
curities from one share up. 
Write for Booklet R-50 


Russell Securities 
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Cunard Building 
25 Broadway New York City 
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pro Still Cheap 


= stocks are now selling sev- 
eral points above their low prices of 
1920; but they are still cheap when ac- 
count is taken of probable earning 
power once the metal is again in good 
demand. It is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that, within the next twelve months 
or so, coppers may get back to 1920 
high levels. The table below gives an 
interesting comparison of present 
quoted values with 1920 high and low 
records for five leading stocks: 
Low Now 
1920 About 
Anaconda 30 48 
Chile 7% 17 
Inspiration ... = 28 39 


Kennecott 145% 27 
44% 62 


Expected 


In the December 24 issue of “Forbes” 
this pointed paragraph was printed: 
“Take care—don’t get too bullish on 
Seneca Copper.” Seneca was then sell- 
ing at 23. It has since dropped to 12. 


Something Brewing 


Attention has several times been di- 
rected to Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph as one of the attractive public 
utility stocks. Recently the stock has 
sold at the highest price reached in 
the past ten years. Those who bought 
Nerth American on the first hint of 
coming recapitalization made substan- 
tial profits. Something is brewing in 


’ Pacific Telephone. Read this, from 


President Scott’s remarks to stockhold- 
ers in his annual report: “For pur- 
poses of increasing the substantial as- 
sets back of the common stock, the 
intangible capital has been decreased, 
by charges to the surplus account, from 
$15,150,942 to $12,150,942 during the 
year. To this end further decreases in 
this intangible item will be made in the 
future, either by charges to surplus, 
or possibly scaling down the amount of 
issued common stock, if such plan 
meets with approval of stockholders, 
or by some other equitable and equi- 
valent plan.” Pacific Telephone has 
been plowing money back into property 
for several years while a deaf ear has 
been turned to stockholders seeking 
dividends. If scaling down the capitali- 
zation is to be made acceptable to the 
minority stockholders, there will likely 
have to be some “equitable” provision 
for regular, if small, dividend payments. 


A Thin Margin 


Allis-Chalmers’ earnings for 1921 fell 
far short of early estimates. Actual 
earnings on the common exceeded 
dividend requirements by only 10 cents 
a share. And orders were down to only 
$7,300,000, against better than $17,000,000 
at the close of 1920. Of course, the out- 
look is for better things this year, but 
the stock looks quite high enough for 
the time being. 


Low-Priced Rails 


Following the gradual upward move- 
ment in old-line investment rails which 
resulted in Atchison’s recent elevation 
to par, the low-priced rails, manifestly 
out of line with other sections of the 
market, have come to the fore. On an 
earnings basis the most attractive of 
the low-priced isues is St. Louis & 
Southwestern common, whose profits 
in proportion to selling price are the 
highest of the group. Rated on the 
same basis some of the others would 
follow in this order: Texas & Pacific, 


Pere Marquette, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, Rock Island. These five low- 
priced rails should make an excellent 
diversified list to hold for a speculative 
profit over the next year or two. The 
railroad group as a whole has recently 
been moving upward in the average, 
suggesting that the long-awaited major 
swing in these stocks may be getting 
under way. Car loadings have held up 
remarkably well during the winter sea- 
son, bond issues have been well taken, 
and numerous improvement and exten- 
sion plans have revealed growing confi- 
dence in the future. The proposal of 
the Illinois Central to issue $50,000,000 
in preferred stock over the next eight- 
een years to finance a comprehensive 
terminal improvement and electrifica- 
tion plan at Chicago is striking evidence 
of belief in the new railroad era. At- 
chison plans to spend $30,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000, and many other schemes, smal- 
ler but equally significant, are on the 
fire. 


Leathers a Purchase 


Things are not altogether good for 
the leather companies; but there has 
been distinct improvement. American 
Hide & Leather reported a small net 
profit for the last quarter of 1921, 
against a loss of over $5,000,000 in the 
last quarter of 1920. There was also 
marked improvement in Central Lea- 
ther’s final income statement for 1921. 
Apparently the tide has turned; there- 
fore leather stocks should be a pur- 
chase to hold. 


Big Potentials 


Of all the oil stocks listed on the Ex- 
change, General Asphalt offers the 
greatest posibilities of speculative pro- 
fits once development of its enormous 
potentials begins. But the speculator 
should understand that the stock is 
highly speculative and that risks, as 
well as possible profits, are great. Gen- 
eral Asphalt has long been considered 
a long-pull proposition, for the devel- 
opment of its Venezuelan holdings was 
looked upon as something away off in 
the future. The sudden watery end of 
important Mexican wells and the un- 
certain future of various producing 
areas below the Rio Grande, have, 
however, sent drilling outfits further 
south. Colombia and Venezuela will 
very likely be the scene of the most 
active wildcatting of the future. This 
changed situation has yet to be dis- 
counted in the market for General As- 
phalt, and the move—when it comes— 
will probably be of very satisfying pro- 
portions. 

Wider Distribution 

With the production of a new factory 
to be sold at retail, Loft, Inc., has found 
a wider field for the distribution of its 
popular candies. Arrangements have 
been made to supply package candies 
to the chain of 350 grocery stores oper- 
ated in New Jersey by the National 
Grocery Co. Wider distribution should 
mean larger profits which will sooner 
or later have to be discounted by the 
stock. Another favorable factor in the 
Loft situation is the securing of a real 
estate mortgage of $1,250,000 for ten 
years at 6 per cent., which has enabled 
the company to cancel $1,500,000 bonds 
authorized for corporate purposes but 
not issued. Comparison of the popular- 
ity and quality of the products of the 
two concerns seems to indicate that 
Loft has nothing to fear from compe- 
tition of the United Retail Candy 
Stores. 
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‘*Blue Book’”’ 


describes 15 low-priced stocks and 
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Odd Lot Investor and Trader 
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$200 DOWN and 
$40 and Less Each Month 


Buys an ge Bond listed on the 
m Se Stock Exchange and “oatng 
around par. 


THIS IS THE TIME TO 
BUY GOOD BONDS 
Some of the very safest and most attractive in- 
vestment bonds obtainable are now selling at 


prices. These bonds are sure te advance 
in price as money rates work lower. 


Our PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN makes 


it possible te take advantage ef present low 
Drices to —$ A ET. y+ -occeeccaatnae 
der very liberal terms of payment. 
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UNITED 
ROYALTIES 
COMPANY 


Owning Royalty interests in 
98 producing oil wells, set- 
tled production and pumping 
wells only. 


23rd consecutive regular 3% 
monthly dividend and 7th 
extra 1% dividend payable 
March 27, 1922, to stock- 
holders of record. 

We Invite Fullest Investigation 


Represented in every principal city ‘© 
United States. 
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Opportunities 
Good Dividend-Paying Common Stocks Respond to 
Investment Demand—Diversified List 


for Investors 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


PECULATIVE movements in com- 
os stocks are influenced strongly 
by earning power—past, present, and fu- 
ture. This influence is more pro- 
nounced when yields on bonds and in- 
yestment stocks are declining, and 
when, in consequence, much investment 
capital is shifted to speculative issues 
to obtain a higher average return. But 
for the past year the investor has been 
more concerned with the safety of his 
principal and the assurance that pay- 
ments of interest or dividends will con- 
tinue, than with the rate of income re- 
turn. Hence, it has been the general 
rule that participation by common stocks 
in the benefits of the investment mar- 
ket has been limited to those having 
qa satisfactory margin of earnings over 
dividend requirements. 


railroads are purchasing new equip- 
ment or making expenditures mainly 
for repairs. Out of war profits, the 
company paid off most of its funded 
debt, and its financial position is now 
quite strong. 

President Thayer of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., recently 
stated that the 9 per cent. annual divi- 
dend, put into effect last July, had been 
earned in 1921, “with a substantial mar- 
gin.” Unofficially, 1921 earnings have 
been estimated at about $12 a share. 
Dividends having been maintained all 
through the difficult period when op- 
erating costs were at the mercy of 
rising prices, Telephone may now be 
given a higher investment rating than 
ever. 

California Packing has worked out of 














While many stocks that achieved a difficult position and is now in con- 
Diversified List of Common Stocks 
Earn. Power—, —Price Range—, 

Divi- Ann’l No. High Low Now Yield 

dend Avge. of Yrs. 1919 1921 About % 
American Steel Foundries............ $3 $6.6 2 $47 $18 $32 9.4 
American Tel. & Tel........2...00.005 9 997 10 108 95 119 7.6 
Cite Ql oc) 2a re 6 11.20 5 87 53 74° «81 
Columbia Gas & Electric............ 6 711 4 67 52 75 80 
MMICOTE=TONMSOR: occ cdcccscsusccceces 5 7.48 2 150 52 80 63 
emeral MISCHTIC. oc... ssscs0ccincsccecceese *12 1648 10 176 109 150 80 
fee Rubber & Tire..........0..scc0006 2 271 3 40 17 27 74 
OS errr pert eran . 6 845 10 94 67 90 6.7 
RODD TROON, 553551 oes icrsisaiacaremaneieoex 7 943 10 92 76 1 27 


Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg.............. 


SL Pee ee Er 





4 7.76 10 59 38 54 74 


$60 $792Av.75 


*Includes stock Dividend of 4% per annum, payable semi-annually (estimated 


at par). 








unusually good earnings results in 
1921, such as the common shares of 
American Ice, Baldwin Locomotive, 
American Locomotive, etc., have al- 
ready gone far toward discounting their 
strengthened position, the investor who 
seeks to put a portion of his funds into 
equity stocks may still obtain a good 
yield on the entire investment by means 
of diversification. In the table here- 
with there are listed ten industrial com- 
mon stocks whose dividends seem to 
be safe or fairly well assured. Ten 
shares of each of these stocks may 
now be bought for about $7,920, to bring 
in $600 annually in dividends—or ap- 
proximately 7.5 per cent. on the total 
investment, 

The list ranges from such obviously 
speculative—but yet promising—issues 
as Lee Rubber & Tire, Endicott-John- 
son, and California Packing, to such 
high-grade investment stocks as Ameri- 
can Telephone and General Electric. 
What little risk is entailed through the 
purchase of the first mentioned stocks 
is more than offset by the strong prob- 
ability that the higher-grade issues will 
advance materially in quoted values 
over the next year or two. 

While American Steel Foundries is 
generally grouped with railway equip- 
ment stocks, the business of the com- 
Pany is really in equipment accesso- 
ries: its principal products are car 
wheets, bolsters for freight cars, brake 
beams, springs, and railway steel cast- 
ings of every description. The distinc- 
tion is important because the accessory 
business is inclined to stability, whether 


dition to again earn good profits. Its 
Del Monte brands are popular and prof- 
itable and its salmon canning subsidiary 
is a dependable source of income. 
While dividends may not have been 
fully covered last year, average earn- 
ings for the past five years have been 
nearly twice dividend requirements. 

Columbia Gas & Electric’s oil opera- 
tions were fairly successful last year 
despite erratic price movements; and 
now its public utility properties are re- 
porting important gains in earnings. 
Recently a three-year contract was 
made to supply the city of Cincinnati 
with natural gas at 50c. per thousand 
feet, an increase of 15c. over the for- 
mer rate. In view of this development, 
dividends seem to be assured. 

Endicott-Johnson appears to be sell- 
ing rather high on the basis of present 
dividends and earnings; but operations 
have been expanding rapidly in recent 
months, earnings were well maintained 
during the worst period of general busi- 
ness depression, and consequently it is 
believed that the future holds possi- 
bilities of larger dividends. 

General Electric, like American Tele- 
phone, is an investment stock. It suf- 
fered marketwise last year, however, 
because of an apparent inability to re- 
duce costs as rapidly as business fell 
away. Improvement is now under way 
in its affairs, and the future of its 
dividend seems to be assured. 

Lee Rubber & Tire is a little com- 
pany very efficiently managed. So far 
as is known, it was the only one of the 

(Continued on page 367) 
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“T guess—” 


"T ‘OO OFTEN a guess on investments means 
as little as a guess on the weather. 


A carefully selected investment must be based on 
a study of facts—not guesses. 


Our representatives who talk with an average of 
3000 banks a day are welcome because they are 
offering securities which have been bought on facts, 
not guesses. — 


Select your investments as carefully as your banker 
selects his. 


We invite you to get in touch with our nearest 
office. Write for Current List. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 











NOTICE how frequently the man of 
affairs uses 


WEBSTER’S 


New International Dictionary 


If hundreds of thousands of successful men and 
women know and use this foundation book, why 
not you? 


It is a whole library in one book, the product of master 
minds, clear, accurate, compact, authentic. You will find 
this “Supreme Authority” in his study, at his club, in his 


office. It is on the table of his lawyer, his architect, in the 
editorial room of his daily paper, in the schoolroom of his 
children. Universally used by young and old in their work 
and play to answer questions of what, why, how, about 
words, people, places. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms 
30,000 Geographical Subjects 
12,000 Biographical Entries 
2,700 Pages 
6,000 Illustrations 

Regular and India-Paper Editions 


Write for specimen. pages, tllustrations, etc. 
Free, a Set of Pooket Maps if you name Forbes. 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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will be a valuable aid te those having funds 
available for conservative investment. Municipal 
Bonds are exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 
and st present are selling at unusually low prices. 
Yielding 4.35% to 6% 
4sk for Circular D8-15 


William [2 @mpton (0. 


14 Wall Street, New York 
St. Louis Chieage Cincinnati New Orleans 




















Bonds 


To yield 734% to maturity. 


A first mortgage hydro-electric 
twenty-three year bond. Com- 
pany operating in New England, 
with demand for power increas- 
ing in steady and gratifying 
amount. 

Full particulars upon request 

for D-14. 


F. M. Dyer & Co. 


Investment Securities 


27 William St., New York City 
Telephone Broad 5985 
BALTIMORE NEW HAVEN 














J. W. Jay & Co. 


Cotton Merchants 


Members: 
New York Cotton Eachange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Ooffee and Sugar Eachange 
Associate Members: 
IMwerpooi Cotton 


25 Broad St., New York 








Orders solicited for purchase or 
sale of cotton and cottonseed oil for 
future delivery. advances 
made on spot cotton for delivery. 
We keep our clients well advised as 
to the growing crop and also market 
situations, 


Correspondence invited. 

















19 years 


of service to the 


Investing Public 


Through the medium of our 
Market Letters, Special Let- 
ters, and Service Reports, we 
have for more than 19 years 
kept our customers informed 
‘regarding developments in 
New York Curb Market se- 
curities. 
Ask for Weekly Market 
Letter 


OMBREIRES A: 


ESTABLISHED 1903 
Members New York Curb Market 
28 BROAD ST. NEW YORK. 


Telephone Broad 7171 
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Book ¢f Booklets 
Department 








From time to time the leading financial houses in Wall Street and other financial 
centers publish booklets, circulars and other printed matter on various financial 


subjects. 


These publications treat of every phase of the investment business, and 


also of conditions and prospects of individual companies, industrials, railroads and 


public utilities. 


The thought contained therein is the product of the best financial 


minds in the world, being prepared by high ‘salaried men, of analytical minds, with 


special training for this particular work. 


It is, therefore, of inestimable value to 


investors desiring to keep informed on financial subjects in general, and particularly 
on matters pertaining to companies whose securities they hold. To obtain litera- 
ture listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors’ Book of 
Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and the desired publication will be 


mailed to you free of charge. 


The Revenue Act of 1221 and a Digest 
of Same—The Revenue Act of 1921, 
with a comprehensive index and anno- 
tations has been printed in booklet 
form by the National City Company. 
The company also has ready for dis- 
tribution a digest of the Federal Reve- 
nue Act of 1921 for income and excess 
profits for 1921, 1922 and subsequent 
years. It contains tables for calculation 
of tax and for comparison of taxes for 
individual, estate, or trust corporation 
income. It also contains definitions of 
terms used in the acts and notations of 
the principal modifications of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918. 

Partial Payment Investment—A com- 
prehensive booklet issued by ‘John 
Muir & Co., 61 Broadway, New York, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, explains clearly the many bene- 
fits of this plan for small and large 
investors. 

Increasing Net Profits—Prepared by 
the Roger W. Babson organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., shows how you 
can increase the net profits of your 
business 8 per cent. during 1922. 

A Review of the Oil Industry—This 
pamphlet published by Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer & Company, 25 Broad Street, 
New York, gives complete statistical 
information on domestic production of 
petroleum, imports and exports of crude 
oil, and estimated consumption of both 
domestic and imported petroleum. It 
also covers the outlook for oil produc- 
tion and an opinion of the effect of 
Mexican production on the U. S. oil 
industry. 

A Sure Road to Financial Indepen- 
dence—Published by Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., 49 Wall Street, New York City, out- 
lines a practical plan of systematic sav- 
ing and investment that can be followed 
by anyone who can lay aside $10 a 
month. The salaried man or woman 
will find in this plan the answer to the 
problem of how to accumulate a finan- 
cial reserve and a source of extra in- 
come which will be needed after the 
peak of earning power has been reached 
and heavy family expenses must be 
carried in the face of declining earning 
power. A budget sheet to aid the in- 
vestor in determining how much to save 
is included. 

Investment Bonds—Spitzer, Rorick 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York, are 
offering an issue of $50,000 Richwood, 
West Va., 6 per cent. bonds, due Decem- 
ber 15, 1931, to yield 5.30 per cent. Rich- 
wood has a population of 5,500, is served 
by the B. & O. R. R., and is the home of 
one of the largest tanneries in the 
world, 


Municipal Bonds—William R. Comp- 
ton Company, 14 Wall Street, New 
York, will send to investors interested 
in municipal bonds, their current list 
containing descriptions of many bonds 
yielding 4.35 to 6 per cent. 


Investment Bonds—R. M. Grant & 
Co., 31 Nassau Street, New York, are 
offering a new issue of $475,000 Town 
of West Hartford, Conn., 4%4 per cent. 
bonds to yield from 4.30 to 4.50 per cent., 
according to maturity—1925 to 1940. 
The bonds are legal investment for 
savings banks and trust funds in New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
and are exempt from taxation in Con- 
necticut, as well as exempt from a!l fed- 
eral income taxes. The net debt of 
West Hartford is less than 3 per cent. 
of the assessed valuation. 


Indicated Earuings of Various Rail- 
roads—Is an important subject dis- 
cussed in a recent issue of Gibson’s 
Monthly Forecast. It shows the indi- 
cated earnings of all the leading rail- 
roads calculated by a new and greatly 
improved method. Thos. Gibson, 29 
Broadway, New York. 


Bond Offering—The Straus Brothers’ 
Company, 10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill., are offering a new issue of First 
Joint Stock Land Bank of Minneapolis 
30-year 5 per cent. bonds, non-callable 
for ten years, at 101% and interest to 
yield 4.8 per cent. to optional date and 
5 per cent. thereafter to maturity. They 
are exempt from all federal, state, local 
and municipal taxes, excepting inheri- 
tances taxes. 


Will the German Mark Come Back- 
—Morton Lachenbruch & Co., 42 Broad 
Street, New York, in their bulletin, “The 
Financial Viewpoint,” give in concise, 
interesting form their opinion on this 
vital subject. The Viewpoint also con- 
tains an interesting analytical article 
on Dividend Payers of To-morrow, 
showing why certain corporations 
should make returns to their stock- 
holders. 

Five Practical Methods of Operating 
in the Stock Market—This helpful and 
instructive booklet can be secured by 
writing to Sexsmith & Co., 107 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 

Getting the Most for Your Money— 
This booklet, which includes a special 
barometer letter, gives plain, unbiased 
facts on the present situation and fore- 
casts coming conditions with remark- 
able vision. Besides it contains a great 
deal of information of importance to 
every investor. It is published by the 
Roger W. Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Exempt from the Federal Income Tar 
$50,000 


Richwood, West V:., 


6 


Due December 15th, 1931 


Richwood has a population of 5,500, is 
served by the Baltimore & Ohio R. 8., 
and located here is one of the largest 
tanneries in the world. 


The city has three banks, fine schools 
and diversified manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 


Price to Yield 5.30% 


Spitzer, Rorick 
& Company 


Established 1871 
Equitable Building, New York 
Toledo Chicago 














The Outlook For Oil 


Viewed from ‘any angle, an 
increased consumption of petro- 
leum and its products is logically 
to be expected in 1922. The use 
of petroleum is so intimately bound 
up in the industrial activity of the 
world that no other commodity will 
respond in more direct ratio to the re- 
covery of industrial stability, and the 
year now begun will see not a little 
progress in that direction. 


The outlook for 1922 is perhaps bet- 
ter for the petroleum industry than 
for any other. The industry must re- 
flect the improvement in every other 
line of activity, for it is an essential 
part of all others. In addition, it has 
its own development to rely on for 
stimulation, and the opportunities in 
that direction are many. 


J.R. Bridgeford & Co. 


111 Broadway New York 














POSSIBILITIES 
IMPOSSIBILITIES 
INVESTMENT 
SPECULATION 


This ever interesting subject is 
approached from a decidedly new 
angle in our Booklet B-315 which 
may be obtained free of charge. 


THOMAS GIBSON 


29 Broadway, New York 














LOOKING 
FORWARD 


N the threshold of this year 

of promise your investment 

decisions have unusual sig- 
nificance. Our trustworthy in- 
vestment service will be helpful. 
You can start investing with a 
small sum, as we trade in ODD 
LOTS of listed stocks. These 
can be bought outright or on 
margin. Write for our selected 
list of sound securities. 


Address Dept. K 
(HisHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway, New York City 

















Telephone Bowling Green 6500 
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” Cladaified Advertising 


FORBES is a real market. 30,000 busi- 
noes exeeutives read FORBES every 2 
weeks. Practically every reader is ea- 
g-ged in active business. 

( 


or rate for classified advertising is as 
follows: 
Situations Wanted....... 8 cents 
industrial Real Estate... 1@ cents a werd 
10 coats 





*Benking and Business References required fer 
all advertisements seeking capital. 
Count six words to an agate line. Ne 
advertisement accepted for less than one 
dollar payable in advance, 








HELP WANTED 





MEN—$40.00 to $150.00 WEEKLY—Become 
writers of Advertising, booklets, circulars, 
folders, letters. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Splendid income while learning. Prepare 
in short time. Write for full particulars, 
APPLIED ARTS INSTITUTE, Dept. 186, With- 
erspoon Bidg., Philadelphia. 








SAFETY CHECKS 


PERSONAL Checks with Safety Feature. In- 
dividual. Convenient. Inexpensive. Machine 
unnecessary. Send for sample. Raizpruf Check 
Co., 34 F, Staten Island, N. Y. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





GUMMED_ LABELS—Catalogue, Samples free. 
American Label Co., Desk 39 “F”, Dover, N. J. 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


I MAINTAIN AN OFFICE in Kansas City, 
Gate City of the Southwest, and can furnish 
you service in buying, advertising, legal, ac- 
counting, financing, information, telephone, sten- 
ographic and selling. Address N. W. BUZBY, 
Scarritt Arcade, Kansas City, Mo., for further 
information. 














FOR ADVERTISERS 


CONRAD RICHTER writes letters, circulars 
and booklets that get big positive results. In- 
dividually planned copy for the manufacturer, 
jobber and retailer. Years of experience. Na- 
tionally known credentials. Conrad Richter, 
Reading, Pa. 








WANT TO SELL 
THOROBRED POLICE DOGS, four months 
old, sired by Champion Aribert V. Felsenmeer. 
Eligible for A. K. C. registration. Fifty dollars 
up. ee W. G. ATWOOD, 


Succasunna, 

















‘Emanael, Varcoe & Co. 


Members Consolidated Stock 
Exchange of N. Y. 


Specializing in 


U. S. STEEL 


ODD LOTS 
Our Specialty 


All listed securities bought and 
sold for cash or carried on con- 
servative margin. 


Send for our 


Cycle Plan 


U. S. STEEL 
52 Broadway New York 
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A Service for the 
Investor or Trader 


OF years of experience in the brokerage 
business places us in a position to render a 
Personal and distinctive service. 


ur organization is particularly equipped to 

erve the investor of small means promptly and 

ficiently, 

ir “Investment Survey’ will prove a valuable 
Ask 


ssistant in making proper selections. 
for No. 109, 


SCOTT & STUMP 
Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
40 Exchange Place New York 
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Purchasing An Income—A booklet 
descriptive of a “Consistent Savings 
Plan” that has been developed to offer 
unusual advantages and many factors 
of safety for income building and trad- 
ing. It should be of particular interest 
to the conservative investor of mod- 
erate means. Any listed security 
may be purchased by making a small 
initial deposit to be followed by month- 
ly installments so arranged as to meet 
the investor’s convenience. This plan 
has been devised by Stilwell, Leffler & 
Lowe, members of the Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York, 40 Ex- 
change Place. 





Investment R dations. — A 
monthly booklet which describes a 
number of long and short term securi- 
ties of wide diversity of types which 
the Guaranty Company, 140 Broadway, 
New York, recommend for investment. 
Several tax exempt issues are included. 


How to Make Your Money Make 
More Money—The greatest qualifica- 
tion for making money by investment 
is knowledge of fundamental principles 
and skill in their application. This 
authoritative booklet shows what the 
law of average teaches. It is published 
by the American Institute of Finance, 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Safety and Seven Per cent—Farm 
mortgages have the essential factor so 
vital for the small investor where safety 
of principal must come first. A pam- 
phlet giving complete information in re- 
gard to farm mortgages has been pub- 
lished by E. J. Lander & Co., Grand 
Parks, N. D. 


The Care of Your Securities—The 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
describe in an interesting manner a 
modern way of keeping securities that 
has proven extremely valuable to pri- 
vate investors. 





Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 365) 


tire concerns to radically scale down 
its raw material inventories in advance 
of the sensational break in the rubber 
market; consequently it earned its di- 
vidend, both in 1920 and 1921. Operations 
are being conservatively expanded, and 
over the longer outlook the future Jooks 
bright. 

National Lead, manufacturers of white 
lead and various other painter’s sup- 
plies, is one of the concerns likely to 
profit from the expected building boom. 
The stock is a semi-investment issue, 
with average earnings of 8.45 per cent. 
annually over a period of ten years. 

Western Union’s earnings have main- 
tained a consistently good average over 
good and bad years. For that reason 
the quoted value of the stock was not 
unduly depressed during recent lean pe- 
riods. And the stock has responded 
readily to the most recent earnings re- 
ports which have shown important 
gains. Western Union is a business 
man’s investment. 

Westinghouse Electric, now selling 
only 5 points below its 1919 high, has 
been growing steadily in investment fa- 
vor, and this high regard has been 
entirely warranted by its earning pow- 
er. For the past ten years the common 
dividend has been earned nearly two 
times over, and the company has by 
no means reached the limit of its 
growth. Future financing will probably 
be done through the sale of common 
stock ($50 par), and as such financing 
must needs give thought to selling 
prices in the open market, stockholders 
may eventually receive “rights” which, 
if sold, will add materially to their in- 
come. 
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Good as gold 
then 

Good as gold 
toda 


Seeking new 
business on 
our record 





From the New York 
Herald of Sept, 21,1837. 
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New Issue 


Boston 





Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes—Tax Exempt in Connecticut 


$475,000 


Town of West Hartford, Conn. 
444% Coupon Bonds 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut 


DIN G4. 5.655 8.5 5:0 :056' 0:0 0.0:0:0:0:0.0:5.0:44.00:00004 $32,460,577 
Net Bonded Debt ............. 
Net Bonded Debt less than 3% of Assessed Value 
Population 1920 (U. S. Census) 8,854 
Legality approved by 
Messrs. Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge 


MATURITIES AND YIELDS 





Descriptive Circular Upon Request. 


GRANT & CO. 


31 Nassau Street, New York 
St. Louis ; 
While the above statements are not guaranteed, we believe them to be correct. 


853,731 


Chicago 























Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards 


Dividend No. 145 


Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, will 
be paid on April 1, 1922, to stockholders of 
record, March 10, 1922, as shown on the books 
of the Company. 


C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary. 


Chicago 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


130th DIVIDEND 

The regular quarterly dividend of two dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share wil! be paid 
on Saturday, April 15, 1922, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 17, 1922, 

On account of the Annual Meeting of the 
stockholders, the transfer books will Be closed 
at the close of business on Friday, March 17, 
1922, and reopened at 10.00 A. . on March 


29, 1922. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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The Automatic Electric Serv- 
tices of the P-A-X combine 
inter-communication,code 
call system, conference wire, 
emergency alarms, watch- 
man’s calls and other related 
services. 

The P-A-X augments and 
completes but does not sup- 
plant nor connect with local 
and long distance telephone 
service. 


Some Successful 
Organizations Which 
Use the P-A-X 


I.C. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Light Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Penn. R. R., West, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Continental & Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
traus & Co., S. W., Bankers, New 
York Cit 
Passavant Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. Mary's Hospital, Rochester, Minn. 
Buhl Sons Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Central Branch, Y. M.C. A., Brooklyn, 


N.Y. 
Chicago Theatre, Chicago, Ill. 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp., Long 
Island, N. Y. 
Ritz-Carlion Hotel, Atlantic City 
Cass Tech. High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Curtis Pub. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New 
York City 
Consolidated Coal Co., Buxton, Iowa 
Sinclair Oil & Refining Co., New York 


at 
Amarican Lady Corset Co., Jackson, 


ich. 

American Sugar Refining Co., Chal- 
mettle . 

Aunt Jemima Mills Co., Flour, St. 


—— , Mo. 

Bunte Bros., Candy Mfrs., Chicago, Ill. 

Continental Can Co., Clearing, Ill. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Motors, 
Beloit, Wis. : 

General Motors Corporation Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., Flour. Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

wey, 7., Co., Wm., Chewing Gum, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Successful 
Organizations 


and P-A-X Users 


HERE is a quality to the 

service rendered by success- 
ful organizations—a certain effi- 
ciency and despatch in handling 
routine and emergency situations 
—which sets them apart from 
their less dominant competitors. 


The Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X have been found 
to be a material factor in estab- 
lishing and maintaining such 
service and efficiency. 


In over ),000 industrial plants, 
public service corporations, gov- 
ernment offices, banks, schools, 
hospitals, hotels, etc., the P-A-X 
is not thought of as an expense, 
but has proved itself a means of 
reducing overhead, saving time, 
co-ordinating departments, in- 
suring safety and speeding up 
production. 


The fact that the P-A-X is con- 
sidered essential in so many well- 
known concerns, makes it worth 
while your studying what the 
P-A-X will do for you. 


Write or telephone our nearest 
office. One of our field engineers 
is always at your disposal. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone System for city service 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOSTON OFFICE 
445 Tremont Bldg. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
21 East 40th Street 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
The Bourse Bidg. 


ROCHESTER OFFICE 
612 Mercantile Bldg. 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 
905 Munsey Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE 
608 Fulton Bidg. 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE 


1001 New York Life Bldg. 


DETROIT OFFICE 
525 Ford Bldg. 
CLEVELAND OFFICE 
415 Cuyahoga Bldg. 
COLUMBUS OFFICE 
516 Ferris Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
320 Market Street 
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Of Interest to 





Labor and Wages 








Railroads 








N° general increase of wages for 
soft coal miners, but the direction 
of all efforts toward retaining present 
wage scales, was the policy adopted at 
the United Mine Workers’ Convention 
in Indianapolis. President John L. 
Lewis declared that refusal of the op- 
erators to reconsider the new wage 
schedule carrying average wage cuts 
of approximately 35 per cent. will un- 
doubtedly result in a suspension of min- 
ing operations on April 1, when the 
present wage agreements expire in bitu- 
minous and anthracite mining regions. 


Orders issued by Secretary Denby for 
the suspension of all ordnance work for 
the vessels affected by the naval limita- 
tion treaty resulted in the discharge of 
4,000 workers in navy yards. A protest 
was made to President Harding by Will- 
iam H. Johnston, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Machinists. In 
behalf of his association, Mr. Johnston 
condemned the attitude of those who 
opposed proposals for the recondition- 
ing of the Leviathan in one of the navy 
yards, and demanded that all armament 
work of any nature whatsoever be done 
in Government plants. 


The number of employees thrown out 
of work by the strike of cotton mill 
operatives in New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island in protest against the 20 
per cent. wage cut and restoration of 
the fifty-four-hour week is placed at 
50,000. 


A compilation by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board from data of 
the United States Census of Manufac- 
turers, shows that of a total number of 
290,105 manufacturing establishments in 
1919, 141,859 employed from one to five 
workers, making a total of 312,404 
workers in the entire group. Of the 
large establishments employing more 
than 1,000 workers there were only 
1,019, according to the census figures, 
but this relatively small number em- 
ployed a total of 2,390,019 of the 9,096,- 
372 workers. Nearly twice that number 
of workers, however, or 4,037,084, 
worked in establishments employing 
from 101 to 1,000 workers. 


Failure of the “One Big Union” to 
get a foothold in the American Labor 
movement was admitted by Ben Legere, 
organizer of the defunct organization. 


Columbia University stands ready to 
educate the laborer and invites co-op- 
eration with the unions, declares Pro- 
fessor James C. Egbert. He advocates 
ciose communion with the workers to 
wipe out class divisions. The univer- 
sity, rather than the labor college, he 
says, is the appropriate instrument for 
the education of the worker. The ques- 
tion of the cost of such an education, 
he adds, need not form an insurmount- 
able obstacle, “as undoubtedly the uni- 
versity could adjust the expense so as 
to meet the resources of those workers 
who are ambitious for an education and 
who are without sufficient means.” 


With the exception of a few minor 
departments the entire plant of the 
Arlington Cotton Mills was closed for 
one week. Lack of orders was given as 
the reason. About 3,300 persons are 
affected. 





A PRELIMINARY report of 189 of 
the 201 Class 1 railroads indicates 
net operating income for December of 
$42,652,398, compared with $10,410,404 jn 
December, 1920. Total operating revenues 
amounted to $392,118,733, a decrease of 
22.7 per cent. compared with the $507. 
427,358 gross for December, 1920. The 
roads accomplished the increase in net by 
a pronounced saving in operating expenses, 
which decreased 29.6 per cent. 


Confidence that the work of the Rail. 
road Administration will be substantially 
completed by January 1, 1924, and that 
the “entire liquidation of the obligations 
of the Government arising during the 
period of Federal control could be con- 
cluded without any additional appropria- 
tion for that purpose by Congress,” was 
expressed by President Harding in a 
letter to Speaker Gillette of the House. 


The pooling of the 2,500,000 freight cars 
of the country with one central agency 
under railway control was recommended 
by Walter L. Fisher, counsel for the 
National Association of Owners of Rail- 
road Securities, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Car loading during the week ended 
February 4 totaled 753,886 cars, an in- 
crease of 10,158 as compared with the 
743,728 the previous week, and 54,168 
more than in the corresponding week in 
1921. 


Roads doing business with New Eng- 
land lines are up in arms against the 
recent decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which, in effect, as- 
signs the New England roads an 
increase of 15 per cent. in revenues 
resulting from the interchange of 
freight, estimated by the commission 
to give the lines an added $7,500,000 a 
year income. “The tremendous impor- 
tance of this decision can only be real- 
ized when it is seen that the income 
account of every road which exchanges 
business with the New England lines 
will be depleted by probably a substan- 
tial amount,” explained one of the di- 
rectors of an Eastern road involved in 
the decision. “We have not yet deter- 
mined whether an appeal will be made, 
but there is considerable doubt as to 
the commission’s right to hand down 
such a decision.” 





Foreign Trade 





XPORTS of merchandise in January 

dropped to the lowest level recorde 
since August, 1915. The total, $279, 
000,000, was $15,000,000 less than in the 
previous month and $375,000,000 below 
January, 1921. Imports were $216 000, 
000, against $209,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. 


“The Financing and Expanding of 
Our Foreign Trade” will be the general 
theme of the ninth National Foreign 
Trade Convention, which meets in Phil- 
adelphia May 10, 11, and 12. 


The Commercial Cable Company will 
lay a new cable from New York to 
France, via the Azores, supplemer ting 
the present cable which lands at Havre, 
France. 
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Alaska’s imports and exports in 1921 
totaled $65,954,566. Imports were valued 
at $20,209,208, and exports $45,745,333. 
The total commerce was approximately 
$42,000,000 less than that of 1920. 


In December, 1913, the United States 
exported 712,741 pairs of leather boots 
and shoes and the United Kingdom 
1,434,888 pairs, or 101.3 per cent. more 
than the United States. In December, 
1921, however, the positions were re- 
versed, the United Kingdom exporting 
331,548 pairs and the United States 
559,878 pairs, or 68.8 per cent. more than 
was exported by the United Kingdom.— 
Commerce Reports. 
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Prices 





EDUCTIONS in prices for steel plate, 
R wire nails, beams, and bars officially 
announced by the steel companies have 
caused another drop in the average 
price of eight leading steel products to a 
new low record—the lowest price since 
the early years of the war. The average 
on February 15 was $42.97; against $44.09 
the previous week ; $85.03 at the beginning 
of August, 1920, when the current decline 
started; and $35.80 in August, 1913. The 
declines posted bring three of the pro- 
ducts—plates, beams, and bars—under the 
pre-war average. 


Further decreases in retail food prices 
for twenty-seven of the country’s larger 
cities for the month ended January 15 are 
reported by the Department of Labor. 
The decreases range from 9 per cent. in 
Salt Lake City and Savannah, to 1 per 
cent. in New Orleans. Prices in New 
York dropped 7 per cent. As compared 
with the average cost in 1913, the retail 
cost of food on January 15, the depart- 
ment said, showed an increase of 50 per 
cent. in Washington, 48 per cent. in New 
York and Providence, 46 per cent. in 
Baltimore and Manchester, 45 per cent. in 
Chicago and 44 per cent. in Birmingham, 
New Orleans and Philadelphia. 


The Packard Motor Car Company an- 
nounces a reduction of $1,000 on its twin- 
six touring car, which hereafter will 
sell for $3,850, the 1917 price. 


home-builders. It is estimated that 1,000,- 
00 homes are needed to break the hous- 


ing shortage. 


The Capper-Volstead Co-operative 
Marketing bull, which legalizes co-opera- 
tive associations of farmers and pro- 
ducers for marketing purposes and ex- 
empts them from the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, was signed by President Harding. 


The Senate has passed the $509,000,000 
Independent Offices Appropriation bill 
which carries an amendment to the 
Shipping Board appropriation directing 
that no part of the appropriation for 
that board shall be used, unless directed 
by the President, for the repair and 
reconditioning. of Government ships 
until the navy yards have had an oppor- 
tunity to submit estimates for such 
work. 


A reduction of.the enlisted personnel 
of the navy from 100,000 to 90,000, ex- 
clusive of apprentices, was recom- 
mended to the House Naval Affairs 
Committee by Secretary of the Navy 
Denby, who opposed any cut in the 
number ‘of officers. The reduction 
would be effected, he said, by putting 
100 destroyers out of commission. 


Delays estimated from six months to 
a year or more probably will be en- 
countered by Government officials be- 
fore they are in a position to turn over 
the nitrate plants, power stations, and 
water dams at Muscle Shoals, Ala., to 
Henry Ford, should his proposed con- 
tract for their purchase and lease for 
100 years be accepted. 





Other Important Items 








Washington 











I ares storm of protest from agricul- 

tural, commercial, financial, and in- 
dustrial interests, large and small, and 
even some former service men them- 
selves, against the soldiers’ bonus taxes 
Proposed by Congressional leaders has 
left its proponents in a quandary. 


_ President Harding, in a letter to Joseph 
Fordney, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, came out in favor 
of the adoption of the sales tax as the 
only feasible solution of the problent’ at 
this time. As it is known, however, that 
the agricultural “bloc” is strongly opposed 
to the sales tax and that sentiment in 
both houses is against the adoption of 
the other plans offered, including a bond 
issue and the use of the principal and in- 
terest of the allied indebtedness, it is 
Probable that action on the measure will 
be postponed. 


Flotation of a $1,500,000,000 financial 
Poo! under Federal supervision to furnish 
Private capital for the construction of 
homes throughout the United States is 
under consideration by Government offi- 
ag The suggestion, already approved 
Y secretary of Commerce Hoover, in- 
cludes the calling of a conference of 
financiers to provide financial relief for 


UNDREDS of complaints against 

brokerage firms charged with whole- 
sale swindling in connection with stock 
transactions have been received by District 
Attorney Banton of New York, who has 
inaugurated a campaign to clean up the 
financial district. Investigation of the 
charges %y three assistant district 
attorneys who are devoting their entire 
time to the work has resulted in the in- 
dictment of nineteen brokers and sales- 
men, and many more are in prospect. 


U. S. Attorney General Daughtery re- 
ports that there are 480 stock fraud cases 
before the Federal Courts. “These cases,” 
says the Attorney General, “run from 
bucket shops and Florida land under sea 
water to elephant catchers. Oil stocks are 
in the majority, but they are followed by 
mining and land ventures. About 872 
persons are under arrest or indictment, 
charged with violation of postal laws 
in selling fraudulent stock, the total 
amount of losses involved being about 
$140,000,000.” 


The rediscount rate on all loans to 
member banks was reduced from 5 to 
4% per cent. by the Cleveland Federal 
Reserve Bank. 


Contracts for reconditioning the Le- 
viathan, with a view to making it one 
of the finest liners on the Atlantic 
Ocean, were awarded to the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Drydock Com- 
pany, the lowest bidders, for $6,110,000. 


An unnamed automobile manufactur- 
ing company, it is reported, is about to 
enter into competition with Henry Ford 
in the field of low-priced motor cars. 
W. C. Durant has accepted a contract 
to build a four-cylinder, five-passenger 
automobile to retail at $348. 


Tenant farmers operated 37 per cent. 
of the farm lands of the country in 1920, 
equal to the combined area of Texas, 
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The Tack Says 
a Good Mail Business 
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RAND MONALA 


The 
RAND 
M¢NALLY 
Business Map 


of the United States 
(size 84”x60”) 
is in general use. 
It shows counties, 
railroads, cities and 
principal towns 
and can be fur- 
nished mounted on 
Framed Map-Tack 
Board for use with 
colored tacks at 
$40.00. In ordering 
specify either natu- 
ral oak, golden oak 
or mahogany 
frame. 


Y 






(yenenonentials 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 





Here is a town removed from a rail- 
road. It would take a salesman a day to 
make it and call on a single merchant. 
Probably that wouldn’t pay. But a letter 
will do the business, reinforced by say 
one call a year to keep relations cemented. 
Let’s call it an X town. A red tack 
designates it in a flash. It says, “Write 
that letter.” It means quick, practical 
information. 


You don’t have to pore over a written 
list. You don’t have to guess who covers 
the territory. You don’t have to consult 
files. You know how many such towns 
there are and how many letters are due. 
The RAND MENALLY way of selling 
by map. saves time, effort, money and 
motion. It pays for itself and stays self- 
supporting. Any intelligent boy can run . 
it. It takes none of your own time. 


The RAND MENALLY Map System 
is good for any business. It is useful in 
most departments. It is a business short- 
cut that pays dividends and cuts costs. 
It shows even the smallest towns in re- 
mote locations, all railroads and post- 
offices. It is a treasure-house of . geo- 
graphical data, ready for instant use. 


Will you ask us to mail to you our illus- 
trated booklet on Selling By Map? It is 
terse and easily absorbed by quick read- 
ing. No doubt you will agree that you 
would have been using this modern way 
of selling if you had known about it before. 


Dept. C-16 
42 E. 22nd St., New York 





WRITE FOR THE RAND MSNALLY BOOKLET ON SELLING BY MAP. ITIS FREE 
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The Income Tax 


and Y our Investments 


bye preparation of your Federal income tax return 
may be a reminder that taxation is an important 
factor in determining net return on your investments. 


As the interest from State and municipal bonds is 
exempt from all Federal taxation many investors can 
advantageously include such bonds in their holdings. 


Our MunicipaLt DEPARTMENT will be pleased to 
outline the effect on your income of investing in tax- 
exempt issues, and to assist you in the selection of in- 
vestments especially suited to your requirements. 


SEND FOR OUR LIST OF STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


cA country-wide Investment Service 


NEW YORK 
140 Broadway 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
READING, PA, 


Illinois, Iowa, Arkansas, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Florida, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Fifteen of twenty-eight governors 
who replied to a questionnaire submitted 
by Representative McFadden declared 
themselves in favor of the constitutional 
amendment which would withhold ex- 
emption from all securities now tax- 
free. 


The State law allowing the City of 
New York to impose a tax of 1 per cent. 
on the assessed value of the stock of 
State and national banks was upheld 
in the New York Supreme Court. This 
decision, unless reversed on appeal, 
means that the city will be allowed to 
keep several millions of dollars in taxes 
collected, under protest by the banks, 
last December. In another ruling, the 
Donnelly State Anti-Trust Act was de- 
clared unconstitutional, the court hold- 
ing that the amendments to the law, in 
1918, exempting combinations of farm- 
ers and dairy interests and permitting 
them to form price-fixing associations, 
renders the whole statute unconstitu- 
tional. 


A conference of radio experts has 
been called by Secretary Hoover, for 
the discussion of problems resulting 
from the unrestricted use of radio tele- 
phones. 


The New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Crawford, Patton & Cannon has 
failed. Liabilities estimated at $3,300,- 
000, and assets about $3,000,000. 


A syndicate of British oil interests, in 
one of the greatest transactions in pe- 
troleum history, obtained control of the 
famous Waggoner ranch in Texas, com- 
prising 600,000 acres of the richest oil 
bearing lands. The amount involved 
was $125,000,000. The Standard Oil 
Company offered $55,000,000 for one- 
third of the property but the offer was 
turned down, as Waggoner insisted 
that the ranch be sold in its entirety. 


16, modifications in the maximum rep} 
regulations, and the general advance jp 
public utility rates made necessary py 
the deficit in the operation of these yp. 
dertakings. 

The declining domestic purchasiny pow. 
er of the mark is bringing about a neces- 
sity for greater incomes for all classes, 
A study of the average monthly e: change 
rate and certain indexes of the Frank. 
furter-Zeitung and the Bureau of Labor 
show that the international purchasing 
power of the mark was represented by 
5.35 in January, 1920, and 1.76 in October, 
1921. 

A very definite influence on production 
costs will be exercised by the advance in 
freight rates on February 1, 1922, averag- 
ing 33 1/3 per cent., the proposed doubling 
of the coal tax (to 40 per cent.), as well 
as the additional normal taxation neces- 
sary to meet, even partially, the heavy 
deficits in both the ordinary and extraordj- 
nary budgets. 

German industry, being largely depend- 
ent upon raw materials from abroad, finds 
itself in a serious condition on account of 
the exhaustion by this time of practically 
all stocks bought before the great decline 
in the mark during the last half of 1921, 
These stocks must now be replaced by pur- 
chases with a greatly depreciated cur- 
rency. Many industries, likewise, suffer 
from a lack of coal. The opinion seems 
well founded that the increase in costs of 
raw materials, labor, fuel, and transporta- 
tion will bear so heavily on German in- 
dustry as to reduce markedly its advan- 
tages (so frequently cited) over the indus- 
tries of other countries. — Commerce 
Reports. 

The Bank of England has reduced its 
rediscount rate from 5 to 4% per cent. 

Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, has be- 
gun in France a tour of Europe to de- 
termine the attitude of Continental 
statesmen and business men toward his 
proposal for the establishment of an 
American Federal Reserve Foreign 
Bank, with a capital of $500,000,00 
gold, to supply Europe with a gold ba- 
sis for a medium of exchange for in- 








BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
ERIE, PA. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


ROCHESTER, N, Y. 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
SCRANTON, PA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Fifth Ave. & 44th St. 
Madison Ave. & 6oth St. 
268 Grand St. 

ALBANY, N.Y. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


In January there were raised in Ger- 
many, for industrial purposes 4,830,000,- 
000 marks of capital, as against 2,042,000,- 
000 in January, 1920. The North German 


Steel production during the week 
ended Feb. 18 was at the rate of 28,- 
000,000 gross tons a year. The rate at 
the end of December was under 18,- 


Guaranty Company of New York 














The BIG rise 
is still ahead 


Specially selected lists of bargains 
in securities are prepared for clients 
by our Consultation Department. 


Write Department S today for all 
details and free current bulletins. 
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dor Of FINITE TIMELY $ ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC 
25 Wese 45th Street New York 


The stem of forecasnng from Econom Cycies CBR 





Shy /Syour money 


FIRST, Farm Mortgages are the most de- 
pendable of investment securites. Farm 
land is indestructible. The stability of 
your security in a farm mortgage is 
assured. Our First Farm Mortgages and 
Real Estate Bonds, furnished in amounts te suit, 
net 7% ; collected and remitted without charge. We 
look after all details. If you want “Safety First’ 
send for pamphlet ‘‘F’’ and list of efferings. Se- 





curities may be purchased on partial payment plan. 


E.J. LANDER & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1883- CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000, 
> GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 
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SUCCESS 


In The 


STOCK MARKET 


The secrets of knowing hew to 
avoid the obstacles en the road te 


booklet. A ef 
able guide sent free te investors. 


Established 1884 


Kennepy & Co. 


Members Consolidated Stock Ex. ef N.Y. 
7 way 
5 Columbus Circle 


489 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


000,000 tons, while the average rate for 
January was 22,750,000 tons. 


The Italian Bank and Trust Company, 
formerly a branch of the Banca Italiana 
di Sconto, which was taken over by the 
State Banking Department when the 
parent institution in Italy closed on 
December 20, has reopened for busi- 
ness. Its obligations will be paid in 
full. 





Foreign 











Se the most striking feature 
of the German manufacturer’s prob- 
lem at the present time is the marked ad- 
vance in wages which has taken place since 
the middle of 1921, coupled with many 
indications that the limit of the increases 
has not yet been reached. The wages in- 
dex of the Frankfurter-Zeitung shows the 
following percentages of wage advances 
from July 1921, to January 1, 1922: 
Per Cent. 
Chemical Industry 46 
Metallurgical Industry 
Shoe and Leather Industry 
Woodworking 
Building 
Foodstuffs industry 


Further wage demands will doubtless 
soon have to be met on account of va- 
rious increases in the cost of living, such 
as the rise in bread prices after February 


Lloyd has increased its capital by 125,- 
000,000 marks, bringing the total to 600, 
000,000 marks. 


Beginning May 5, Germany will be per- 
mitted to resume unhampered manu- 
facture of peace-time airplanes. At the 
same time the Inter-Allied Commission 
of Aerial Control will discontinue its 
activities. 

“France will be unable to pay her wat 
debt to America,” is the frank admission 
made by Louis Loucheur, Minister of 
Devastated Regions in the Briand Cabi- 
net, in an interview in the Baltimore Sun. 


The first meeting of the Permanent 
Court of Justice, set up under the aus- 
picés of the League of Nations, was 
held at The Hague on February 15. De- 
termination of what shall constitute in- 
ternational law, Judge Max Huber de- 
clared, will be one of the most important 
functions of the new body. 


Employers throughout Spain are en- 
deavoring to bring about an increase i 
working hours, maintaining that the pres- 
ent eight-hour day is producing bad 
economic results. 


The suspension of Claude Lafontaine, 
one of the oldest private banks in France, 
was announced, with liabilities of 88,000, 
000 francs and assets of 110,000,000 francs. 


Messrs. Ellis & Co., one of the oldest 
and largest firms of stock brokers m 
London, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Liabilities are reported to be about two 
million pounds sterling. 
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This Simple, Efficient 
ADDRESSING SYSTEM 
has 


NO LIMITATIONS 














Here is a tray of 250 Elliott “Jumbo” Index 
Cards (size, 4x4%$2);—durable, compact, light, 
easy to handle. Note what a great quantity of 
data can be written on their fibre frames. Each 
card serves as a complete one-piece follow-up, 
mail-order, or credit record, and also prints ils 
own address whenever and as often as you wish. 


Below are shown a few standard size Elliott 
Index-Address Cards (4%x2);—for lists that 
do not require the filing of extensive data. 




















These are only two of many types of Elliott 
Index-Address Cards, but suffice to indicate 
the complete adaptability of the ADDRESS- 
PRESS system to the individual requirements 
of any business. 




















Addresses can be stencilled into Elliott Cards 
right in your own office—on any standard type- 
writer. Very easy, inexpensive thing to keep a 
mailing list alive and accurate;—whether it 
Contains 700 or 7,000,000 names. 


























Then, when you want to address circulars, 
form letters, statements, etc., just put the cards 
into the ADDRESS-PRESS and it automati- 
cally tr ansfers the addresses from the cards to 
Teever is being sent out;—60 per minute! 

€s¢ addresses cannot be distinguished from 
typewriting. 








Send for our Free Book ‘‘Mechan 


teal Addressing’’ 


The Elliott Co. 


150:Albany St., Cambridge, -Mass. 
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DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 


- 


Allis-Chalmers Co.—Earned $4.11 per 
conmimon share in 1921, against $9.35 in 
1920. 

American Can Co.—Earned $2.76 per 
common share in 1921, against $4.71 in 
1920. 

American Hide & Leather Co.—Net 
profits for quarter ended Dec. 31, 1921, 
$268,347, against loss of $5,245,322 in last 
quarter of 1920. 

American Sumatra Tobacco Co.— 
Passed the semi-annual 3 1/2 per cent. 
preferred dividend. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Pre- 
paring to resume operations at Berke- 
ley and Pennsylvania mines, two of its 
larger copper properties, and later at 
Mountain View Mine; which will bring 
active mines up to 7. 

Associated Dry Goods Corp.—Earned 
$10.24 per common share in 1921, against 
$4.11 in 1920. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Pres. Storey announced that company 
would spend $43,150,000 for improve 
ments and betterments in 1922. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works—-Gross 
sales in 1921, $49,945,506, against $73,- 
542,666 in 1920; operating income $8,- 
112,694, against $7,554,839; balance after 
preferred dividends equal to $18.22 per 
common share, against $15.11 in 1920. 

Barnet Leather Co.—Total 1921 profits 
available for dividends, $144,757; sur- 
plus after dividends, $13,157. President 
Barnet reports a marked increase in 
new business and an outlook for a 
steady demand for high-grade leathers. 

Boston Elevated Ry.—Boston “Even- 
ing Transcript” stated that, according 
to Chairman Jackson of board of trus- 
tees, no reduction in 10c. fare on com- 
pany’s lines could be made until $,- 
039,774 had been paid back to 14 cities 
and towns which contributed to deficit 
of first year of public operation. 

Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc.—Earned 
$10.28 per share in 1921, against $9.58 in 
1920. 


Brown Shoe Co., Inc.—January ship- 
ments, $6,834,937. Number of pairs 
shipped was 96 per cent. greater than in 
Jan., 1921. 

Central Leather Co —Net loss in 
1921, $9,230,486, against a loss of $20,- 
590,005 in 1920. Deficit after interest and 
dividend payments, $11,651,426, against 
$25,751,605 in 1920. G. W. Childs, presi- 
dent, in his remarks to stockholders 
said that general business conditions 
were bad for the greater part of the 
year, but in the latter part some im- 
provement was shown, and this en- 
abled the company to make a small 
profit in the last quarter. 

Chicago & Alton R. R.—Disclosed at 
February directors’ meeting that Rock 
Island held 25.84 per cent. and Union 
Pacific 25.88 per cent. of company’s 
stock. Pres. Bierd predicted better con- 
ditions for 1922. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co.—Total sales in 
1921, $25,714,618, against $32,817,628 in 
1920; deficit after preferred dividends 
$314,600, against surplus of $1,364,222. 

Consolidation Coal Co.—Purchased 
Carter Coal Co.; property consists of 
39,500 acres. 

Continental Can Co., Inc.—Earned 
$3.75 per common share in 1921, against 
$9.20 in 1920. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Sold 
National Starch Co.’s plant, Oswego, 
N. Y., to Oswego Factories Corp., ef- 
fective July 1, 1922. 

Deere & Co.—Loss from operations in 


Investors Will Be Specially Interested 
EN 


1921, $945,118, against income of $6,499,- 
907 in 1920; total deficit, $5,202,801, 
against surplus of $2,197,717 in 1920. 


Ford Motor Co.—January output ap- 
proximately 72,800 cars, compared with 
average production of 77,395 per month 
in 1921, 

General Cigar Co., Inc.—Earned $8.08 
per common share in 1921, against $15.- 
13 in 1920. 

General Motors Corp.— Sampson 
Tractor Co., subsidiary, announced re- 
duced price of its model “M” tractor 
from $665, to $445, which closely follows 
the Ford cut. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co.—Net earn- 
ings before taxes $7,008,564 in 1921, 
against $6,803,407 in 1920. 

Goodrich (B.F.) Co—Net operating 
loss for 1921, $76,670, compared with 
net profits of $7,756,626 in 1920. Net 
deficit, after depreciation, interest 
charges and reserves for adjustment of 
inventory and future commitments, was 
$8,983,401 against net income of §$2,- 
711,267 in 1920. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp.—January 
orders, domestic and export, showed 
increase of over 50 per cent. compared 
with Jan., 1921. 

Helme (G.W.) Co.—Declared stock 
dividend of 50 per cent. on common. 

Hudson & Manhattan R. R.—De- 
clared 3% per cent. dividend on 5 per 
cent. income bonds, payable April 1, 
representing regular 2% per cent. semi- 
annual payment and 1 per cent. on 
account of accumulations. Only 2 per 
cent. back interest remains unpaid. 

Illinois Central R. R.—At the annual 


meeting, April 19, stockholders will be * 


asked to authorize an issue of $50,000,- 
000 preferred stock to be sold at vari- 
ous times for the purpose of electrifying 
lines in Chicago, reconstructing Chi- 
cago freight and passenger terminals, 
and improving other property in that 
city. It is expected that the work will 
be spread over a period of eighteen 
years. President Markham believe that 
“the improvements contemplated will 
be productive and remunerative and will 
permit the use for railroad purposes of 
much valuable real estate which other- 
wise would be practically useless.” 

Intercontinental Rubber Co.—Tor- 
reon, Mexico., plant was reopened Jan. 
1, after a year’s idleness, now operating 
at capacity. 

International Motor Truck Corp.— 
Sales for 1921 about $25,000,000, against 
$34,000,000 in 1920. 

International Nickel Co—Deficit for 
nine months ended Dec. 31, 1921, $1,- 
042,745, against surplus of $2,219,806 in 
corresponding period of 1920. 

Kelly Springfield Tire Co.—Net loss 
in 1921, $54,959, against net profits of 
$1,959,294 in 1920. The company closed 
the year without any back indebtedness, 
says President Jones. 

Kresge (S.S.) Co.—Earned $20.25 per 
common share in i921, against $26.14 in 


. 1920. 


Laclede Gas Light Co.—Deficit after 
interest and preferred dividends $328,- 
945 in 1921, against surplus of $137,027 
in 1920. 

Long-Bell Lumber Co.—Announced 
in Kansas City “Times” that company 
contemplates development in Oregon 
of largest timber operation in the world, 
initial output to be 600,000,000 ft. a year. 

Manhattan Shirt Co.—Increased com- 
mon dividend to $2 annually, and de- 
clared special stock dividend of 10 per 
cent. Sales in first 2 months of fiscal 
year which began Dec. 1, 1921, increased 


ICUT YOUR 


HALL'S 


HAVANA 


For 5O 
Equal to the 
IMPORTED 

Packed in Air-tipht 
Metal Containers 





You take no risk, 
send check or pay 
stman on arrival-your money refunded 
you dont think you save half under my 
direct method. Order Now — Dorit Delay. 


NO MORE THAN ONE CONTAINER AT 
THIS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


JAMES B.HALL,JR 


DEPT.F 176-178 E.127tb ST. N.¥.CITY. 




















Eliminate 


Costly Mistakes 


by 
Using Proper Codes 


The banking business has spe- 
cific requirements, particular 
trade terms and operates in ac- 
cordance with established cus- 
toms. 


Clearly expressing banking cable 
messages in code is a simple 
matter if you use the code book 
most adaptable for coding or de- 
coding banking and financial 
expressions, 

We Distribute All Code Books 

We are not publishers 


We recommend Bentley Complete 
Phrase Code. 


Our Price $8.60 N. Y. This book is 
sold elsewhere for $15.00 to $30.00. 
Postage to destination 40c. 


Our Price List of all Codes mailed 
on request 


Let Bensinger Solwe Your Code 
Problems 


J. BENSINGER CO. 


15 Whitehall St. New York, N. Y. 
*"Phone Bowling Green 6580 


World’s Largest Code Book Distributors 
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The Federal Farm 
Loan System Explained 


E have prepared an interesting pam- 
phlet describing the Federal Farm Loan 
System, its functions, facts about issuing banks 
and important features of the Joint Stock Land 
Bank Bonds. 
This pamphlet will be mailed 
to anyone upon request 


THE STRAUS 
BROTHERS CoO. 


Otis Building, 10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
LIGONIER FORT WAYNE DETROIT 


Po aenerygt ennai 


The Straus Bros. Co., 


Please* send me without obligation a copy 
Chicago, Ill. 


of your pamphlet describing The Federal 
Farm Loan System, 























WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK - - - - - = $3.00 
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Tre AMBASSADOR By vm rf THe AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic Cry en c A Los Angeles 


THE AMBASSADOR 
New York 


Americas most distinctive Aotels~ 
the Ambassaclor 


NEW YORK ATLANTIC CITY 





The Ambassador is the newest and 
most distinctive hotel in the metropolis. 
Located adjacent to the shopping and 
amusement centers: Park Avenue at 
Fifty-first Street. Rooms and Suites 
are individual in their comfort and 


The Ambassador is situated directly 
on the boardwalk in the fashionable 
Chelsea district. Large indoor salt 
waver swimming pool, spacious sun-decks 
overlooking the Atlantic and countless 
other delightful features. Open through- 
out the year. 


LOS ANGELES 


The Ambassador, overlooks the mountains and a beautt- 
ful section of the city. Located in a 27-acre park of 
tropical verdure: Ambassador golf course, within 15 min- 
utes of hotel, owned by the Ambassador for Ambassador 
and Alexandria guests. 


The Alexandria, famous tor its excellent service, distinc 


THe ALEXANDRIA 
Angeles 


tive cuisine and interesting restaurants. Located in the 


heart of Los Angeles. 


MODERATE RATES--Notwithstanding the supenor advantages 
of Ambassador hotels, the rates are moderate. Write for illustrated 
booklets. New York booking office for all Ambassador hotels 
Telephqne Rhinelander 9000. / 
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30 per cent. over same 2 months, 1920- 
1921. Bookings for spring delivery in- 
creased 36 per cent. over previous sea- 
son. 

Miami Copper Co.—1921 output,, 53,- 
441,516 Ibs., against 55,171,282 in 1920. 

N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R.— 
Earned $14.41 per common share in 
1921, against $6.75 in 1920. 

Northern Pacific Ry.—Announced 
plan to extensively develop coal fields 
near Forsyth, Mont., expected to pro- 
vide over one-third of its coal require- 
ments. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co.—Earned $6.66 
per common share in 1921, against $5.59 
in 1920. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Earned only 
$5.45 on preferred stock in 1921; where- 
as, in 1920, preferred dividends were 
fully covered and there was a balance 
of $13.25 a share for common. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—January sales, 
$14,188,422, against $15,597,766 in Jan., 
1921. 

Standard Gas & Electric Co.—Prelim- 
inary 1921 earnings indicate 10 per cent. 
for common stock. 

Temptor Corn & Fruit Products Co. 
—Receiver appointed in Federal Court 
to operate company as a going concern. 
The company agreed to the receivership 
but denied the organization was insol- 
vent, 

Transue & Williams Steel Forging 
Co.—Net operating loss for 1921 after 
inventory adjustment was $10,315, and 
the net profit, after adding other income, 
was $43,137. 

Underwood Typewriter Co.—Earned 
$9.03 per common‘share in 1921, against 
$20.81 in 1920. 

United Profit Sharing Corp.—Stock- 
holders approved change in par value 
of shares from 25c. to $1, 4 old shares 
to be exchanged for 1 new share. 

U. S. Rubber Co—Sales for 1921, 
$164,470,368, a decrease of $91,679,762, or 
nearly 36 per cent. from 1920. After 
absorbing approximately $10,000,000, 
representing the excess cost of finished 
goods (carried over from 1920 and sold 
in 1921) as compared with the average 
cost of producing similar goods in 1921, 
but before the adjustment of invento- 
ries, all of which adjustment is definitely 
allocated to 1920, the net _ profits 
amounted to $470,817. 

Western Power Corp.—Authorized to 
issue $1,232,100 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock to finance part of new 
Caribou development. 

White Oil Corp.—Stockholders will 
vote March 6, on merger with United 
Gas & Electric Corp. Plan calls for no 
public offering of securities, but stock- 
holders will be invited to subscribe to 
170,000 shares of White Oil Corp. stock 
at $10 a share. 

Woolworth (F.W.) Co. — Earned 
$19.34 per common share in 1921, against 
$14.73 in 1920. 

Wrigley (Wm., Jr.) Co.—Declared 
$5,000,000 stock dividend, giving one 
share for every ten. 


Why Many Men 
are Old at 40 


Perhaps the most common 

cause is the disturbed con- 

dition of an_ important 

gland. Even men of iron 

constitution are not exempt 

from this amazingly com- 

mon irregularity. We have 

for limited distribution, an ethically accurate, 
educational and interesting 


FREE BOOK 


Its message may prove of unsuspected value to 
you. It explains how a disturbed condition 
this vital gland may cause sciatica, backache, pain- 
ful and tender feet, interrupted sleep and other 
extremely uncomfortable and often serious condl- 
tions. It tells of Thermalaid, a simple means by 
which the essential of a new hygienic principle, 
done into convenient form corrects this prostate 
gland condition and its attendant health faults 
without medicine, massage, or knife. The 
of its success for five years is incontroevrtible. The 
book Is free. Simply address 
THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
4602 East Main St., Steubenville, Ohio. 

















Open all 
year. But 
now—when 
elements of 
oppressive 
weather are 
absent — is 
the most 
desirable 
time for in- 
telligent 
Test. 


~ ( 


The Signal for 
the Brakes 


Your human machine has 
its own brakes—automatic, 
infallible, inexorable. Their 
tightenings are speed-dan- 
ger signals. 

A little Intelligent Rest, 
a careful looking over of 
your human engine, and 
permanent harm is avoided. 
Ignore the signals and the 
brakes lock tight. 

Men and women of af- 
fairs more and more are 
heeding these Signals for 
the Brakes—taking time 
for Intelligent Rest. 

In this connection: 


THE GLEN 
SPRINGS 


Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
On Seneca Lake 
The Pioneer American *‘Cure” for 
Heart Disorders 

Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 

The mission of The Glen 
Springs is to make fit and keep 
fit your Human Machine—and 
especially its engine, your heart. 

Every modern comfort is com- 
bined with charm of nature and 
invigorating atmosphere for 
quiet, comfortable, Intelligent 
Rest. Always the pleasure of in- 
teresting companionship. 

Diagnosis and treatment are 
available to detect and correct 
any weakness in time. The Nau- 
heim Baths, given with a natural 
calcium chloride brine, chemical 
and X-Ray laboratories, and 
equipment for hydrotherapy, 
electrotherapy, and mechano- 
therapy, are under professional 
direction and adapted to treat- 
ment of heart, circulatory, kid- 
ney, nutritional and nervous dis- 
orders, rheumatism, gout and 
obesity. 
Milustrated booklets with detailed 

rmation sert on request. 
Address Wm. M. Leffingwell, Secy. 
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The First Principle of Investment 

















Make the Right Connection! 





































































































Wall Street by the Back Door—Rich- 
ardson 

Frenzied Finance—Lawson 

Economic Crises—E. D. Jones 

Business Cycles—Mitchell 

The Book of Daniel Drew—White 


By Robert L. Smitley 
UCCESS in speculation depends to a 
G ere extent upon the forecasting 


powers of the speculator. The Billions Lost in Stock 





ee : Speculation 

" other — are oe see Relation of Speculation to Business Frauds Assets—Very Doubtful 

a ent, freedom from outside emotional in- —Armstrong : 
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vestment—Hall 

Fourteen Methods of Operating in 
the Stock Market 

Practical Points in Stock Trading— 
Browne 

Scientific Methods of Investing and 
Speculating—Selden é: 

Wall Street Speculation—Keyés 

Psychology of the Stock Market— 


knowledge of the literature on the subject. 
r During the summer of 1921 the writer 
delivered a series of lectures at New York 
y University on the subject of organized 
markets and the elementary economics of 
speculation. For this purpose there was 











Huge amounts like these, retrieved from the Lia- 
bility to the Asset side, and di: ected into productive 
channels would of themselves act as a mighty stim- 
ulus to Industrial activity and would provide ex- 
cellent income-producing securities for legitimate 
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The Paris Bourse and Public Finance 
—Columbia Univ. studies 

The Paris Bourse-Vidal-Monetary 
Com. Report. 


Economics of Speculation and Or- 

ganized Markets 

Speculation on Stock and Produce 
Exchanges of U. S.—BEmery 
Commercial Gambling—C. W. Smith 
Economics—McCulloch 


The Work of Wall Street—Pratt 

Market Information—Byron W. Holt 
and Arthur Williams , 

Measuring and Forecasting General 
Business Conditions—Persons 

Forces Which Make Prices—Hick- 
ernell 

Business Cycles—Hickernell 
















ten-year period ending 1919.” 


POOR’S INVESTMENT SERVICE 


is earnestly striving to “drive home” the First Prin- 
ciple not only to its clients, but to every investor. 
It will pay you to put your name on this coupon 
and mail at once—no obligation. 
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Blue Book of Bank- 
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full information relative 
to your method of serving 
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Banking Department— 


Commercial Banking, 
Domestic and Foreign 


Personal Accounts, Active 
and Reserve 


Letters of Credit, Commer- 
cial and Travelers’ 


Financing of Exports and 
Imports 


American and Foreign In- 
vestments 


Documentary credits pay- 
able in all parts of the 


world 





What Every 


:’ Business Needs 


GOOD banking connection is a 
prime essential to the success of 

any business. It places at the command 
of the customer the benefits of knowl- 
edge and experience valuable in the 
solution of business problems; it gives 
him the safety and convenience of 


modern banking service; it puts him in 





a position to receive the financial assis- 





tance and active co-operation to which 


he is entitled. 


The Bankers Trust Company, with its 
complete, well-rounded facilities, has 
co-operated, is co-operating, and will 
continue to co-operate with business 
men, firms, and corporations, giving 
them the best it has in every phase of 


commercial banking service. 


BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 


Dowatown Office: 
16 Wall Street 


Fifth Avenue Office: 57th Street Office: 
at 42nd Street at Madison Avenue 


Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 
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TOMORROW’S MARKET 

Our daily letter forecasts the movements 
of Securities on the New York Stock each, 
Exchange. Business Lace. 


thea, acres Accounting, 
P: Morehandiel 


Sample letter on request ing, 
Selling and Federal Taxation. Educatien in a. 
instructive, All prepaid, 


CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER CO. 6 Church Street New York our Business Service and Courves, fer only 360. Your 





eppertunity. 
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our price $53.75. Why pay more? | . ° . 
oe ane ae ae Bg th nD Wall Street Advisory Service Valuable, 
Chicago, tl 


Walhamere Company, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly sustable. 


Meeting His Equal 

An electrical firm with whom I have done 
business, takes on every year a number of 
young college graduates. Needless to say, 
many of these young men have an exagger. 
ated idea of their own importance. One day 
the firm sent one of the most promising me 
Up-State on business. The train was crowded 
and when the young man entered the dining 
car he took the only vacant seat. Opposite 
him sat a quiet, unassuming individual. He 
greeted the quiet man and launched into a 
conversation on electricity. He became ep. 
thusiastic as he explained the pros and cons 
of the great subject. The stranger listened, 
venturing an opinion here and there. Having 
finished his meal, he bade the youth good. 
day and left the car. 

“Waiter,” called the youth, ‘‘Who is that 
man He seems to know something about 
electricity.” 

“That’s Steinmetz,” answered the waiter, 
“He’s with the General Electric.”—$5 prize to 
Raymond L. Wilson, P. O. Box 19, Station 6, 


New York City. a 


Complying with the Law 


A man from Kansas walked into the Com- 
merce Trust Company at Kansas City and 
asked for a draft. As the clerk passed it out 
to the Kansan, he said, ‘“You’ll have to have 
this signed by an officer.” 

The customer left the window, and so, the 
clerk supposed, went to one of the desks of a 
bank offcer. But in a short time, he was back 
with the traffic “cop” from Tenth and Walnut 
by his side.—$1 prize to B. L. Heymen, 2722 
E. 36th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

* * 


A Good Recommendation 


Boss—Why do you recommend young Jones 
for credit manager? 

Chief Clerk—Because he’s only been in 
this office two weeks and he’s_ borrowed 
everything from a dime to ten dollars from 
everyone in the place.—$1 prize to Lloyd B. 
Thorpe, 2732 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn. a 


A Warning 


At the entrance to the town of Dover, N. 
J., has been erected by an automobile concern 
a large, well-painted, attractive sign, the top 
slogan of which is: 

“Go slow and see our Town. Go fast and 
see our Jail.”—$1 prize to Theodore Payne, 
American Label ~~ — 


Not to Be Trusted 


A certain bank in the city of Rochester 
sent a representative to solicit deposits from 
the men in a factory in a neighboring town. 
All was going “swimmingly,” till the solicitor 
approached old Jim Dumps, the chronic ob- 
jector. 

“No sir,’ said Jim, “when your bank is s0 
poor that you hev to come out here and take 
up a collection, you must be hard up. I 
wouldn’t trust you with a durn cent!”—$l 
prize to R. Nichols. 216 E. Commercial St. 
East Rochester, N. Y 





About Important People 





William H. Williams, special agent of the 
United States Treasury Department in the 
Chicago district, has been transferred to the 
New York office, where he will have complete 
charge. 

Three officers of the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany have been included in the directorate 
elected by stockholders of the American Prass 
Company. They are: John D. Ryan, “or- 
nelius F. Kelley and Benjamin B. Thayer 

Joseph W. Powell, former vice-president of 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, who 
has been acting as president of the Emersency 
Fleet Corporation, will sever his conn stion 
with that corporation on March 4. 

J. T. Munds of Munds, Rogers & Stackpole 
was elected a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

Henry L. Thompson, W. L. Milner, George 
M. Jones, and Gordon B. Mather have been 
elected directors of the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany in place of Walter P. Chrysler, ©. E. 
Killinger, Edward F. Swift. and C. B. Mertz, 
who are not residents of Ohio. The change 
was made to comply with the Ohio statutes. 
W. P. Chrysler will retain his place as eX- 
ecutive vice-president. 
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IGURING on the basis of 
average investment, Thomas 
B. G. Henderson, Member of 
| the firm of Lybrand, Ross Bros., 
and Montgomery, Accountants 
and. Auditors, New York, offers 
|| some striking computations on 
| this question in the March num- 
ber of 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
| Analysis and Control 

His article, “Yield on Plant In- 
vestment,”’ treats a subject of direct 























[- FROSALD) 
Does This Plant Investment 
Yield 20% or 40% 


A special machine with an estimated life of five 
years is installed at a cost of $10,000. Its net 
annual return proves to be $2,000. But what is 
the actual percental yield? 
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present concern to every financial, 
managing, and accounting executive. 
Don’t miss it, especially if you are 
thinking of installing new equip- 
ment. 


You Will Want Every Issue 


Each number of ADMINISTRATION 
includes similar articles, bringing mate- 
rial of direct, immediate application in 
meeting the problems before you today 
—articles presenting sound policies and 
effective, tested methods for carrying 
on your administrative duties. The 
money you spend for the journal and 
the time you spend in reading it are 
necessary outlays for working equipment. 
Get this aid in your work—send in the 
coupon now. 


| The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey Street Publishers New York 
Publishers of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 





USE THIS SUBSCRIPTION FORM: 
THE RONALD PRESS CO., 20 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gentlemen:—Please enroll me for one year’s subscription to “ADMINISTRA- 


| TION.” An invoice for the amount of the year’s subscription—$5.00 (Canadian and 
foreign rate, $5.50)—will be sent me with the first issue. 


B\| For catalog of publications on business, sent without charge, check here oO 








ones to buy. 
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Shares Owned 


IN THE NEXT BULL MARKET 
True values behind stocks 


will count more than ever! 


Stocks of companies which are about to emerge from 
“the worst depression in history,” with selling organiza- 
tions, physical properties and finances, intact, are the 


Does your company, the one whose securities you own, 
measure up to these tests? Now ts the time to decide. And 
you can decide intelligently only if you know the facts. 


Our expert OPINION REPORTS are especially compiled for the 
busy man of affairs, who appreciates the value of a clear, concise 
statement of essential facts reinforced by an expert analysis and 
interpretation, and an impartial conclusion based upon sound 


The cost of an OPINION REPORT is less than the com- 
mission you would pay on a twenty-five share transaction. 


“OPINION REPORT” on one security .......... $3.00 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE F.-3-4-22. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Find enclosed my check (money order, cash) for $........ for which send me 
r confidential “Opinion Report” on the following securi 


Price Paid 


ties which I own (contem- 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 










He tore up a million-dollar contract. 
Who? 


The man to whom Andrew Carnegie said he owes more than 
half his fortune. 


The man who was one of the biggest factors in turning 
defeat into victory during the war. 


He started as a dollar-a-day stake driver and at 37 he is 
worth millions. 


His story reads like romance. It is one of the most inspir- 
ing, fascinating, straight to the point experiences ever given 
to the public. This man told it to Mr. B. C. Forbes, who 
has the reputation for getting more information from big 
men worth listening to than any other interviewer in the 
country. The story is included in 


Men Who Are Making America 


with the stories of the achievements of 49 other of America’s 
foremost business and financial leaders who have won suc- 
cess and who figure prominently in the news today. 


The Forty-nine Others Are: 


















































J. Ogden Armour Minor C. Keith 
George F. Baker Darwin P. Kingsley 
Alfred C. Bedford ay ee 
Alexander Graham Bell Mantes 

- Andrew Carnegie William H. Nichols 
Capt. Robert Dollar John H. Patterson 
William L. Do George W. Perkins 

ugias George M. Reynolds 

James B. Duke John D. Rockefeller 
T. Coleman du Pont Julius Rosenwald 
George Eastman John D. Ryan 
Thomas A. Edison Jacob H. Schiff 
James A. Farrell Charles M. Schwab 
Henry Ford John G. Shedd 
James B. Forgan Edward C. Simmons 
Henry C. Frick James Speyer 
Elbert H. Gary James Stillman 
William A. Gaston Theodore N. Vail 
George W. Goethals Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Daniel Guggenheim Frank A. Vanderlip 
John Hays Hammond Paul M. Warburg 
August Hecksher John N. Willys 
A. Barton Hepburn Thomas E. 1 
Samuel Insull F W. Wool 


Otto H. Kahn John D. 


Who Is the Fiftieth? 


Here is your opportunity to know and to get’ 
the inspiration to achievement that actuated ¢ 
the fifty men mentioned in B. C. Forbes spl 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA " 


You will be astonished at the wealth of information the 
book contains. It will give you food for thought that will 
last as long as you live. It will give you topics for conversa- 
tion for nearly every situation that might present iteelf, 
and it will give you a new interest in life and introduce 
you to the way of SUCCESS. 








629 inches, 500 pages, 50 full-page 
Ulustrations Bantepnaly bewna 


in cloth with gold decorations. 
$3.00 net per copy. 
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B. C. Forbes, Editor 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ROME C. STEPHENSON 


PRESIDENT, ST. JOSEPH LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
FORMER PRESIDENT, SAVINGS BANK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The progressive and prudent business and banking thought of America 
has endorsed the idea of a complete audit of the commercial borrower’s 
books at regular intervals by a reliable and disinterested certified public 
accountant. 

The Reserve City Bankers’ Association, recognizing the importance of the 
complete audit, has gone on record in commending it as an essential practice 
in the regulation of sound business. 

The complete audit offers a two-fold advantage. It provides the business 
man with definite facts and figures.concerning his affairs and it removes the 
temptation to appraise conditions with undue optimism. At the same time 
the complete audit strengthens the banker’s judgment in determining the 
actual condition of the borrower’s business, and thus contributes in a sub- 
stantial way to the development of exact information upon which all pros- 
perous business is founded. 
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